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Stop 
Thief! 


COUPLE of weeks ago, I was 
A walking around the shore of a 

little summer resort lake in 
the Catskills with the owner of sev- 
eral of the summer cottages. 

Nor was this any idle tramp 
through the woody path along the 
lake shore. 

My friend had recently discovered 
that four of his dozen steel boats, 
which were kept up on the bank by 
the farm-house, had disappeared and 
we were out looking for them. 

However, our search was in vain 





























and when he had given it up as a 
bad job, I felt impelled to remind 
him of that old chestnut about lock- 
ing the stable door after the horse 
had been stolen—the idea being that 
a length of cable chain, a stake and 
ring and a padlock would have in- 
sured those boats against the auto 
truck theft by night-time, which 
probably made away with them. 


Padlocks for Every Purpose 


Indeed, there is a padlock for every 
purpose. 





Summer cottages and camps offer 
a splendid field for the hardware 
man who can connect with these mi- 
gratory property owners whose 
places are occupied for only a sea- 
sonal part of each year. 

Nor is the fact that summer is 
rapidly yielding sway to fall a det- 
rimental feature as regards lock 
sales. 

Granting that many of the camps 
will this month be closed for the sea- 
son and that the rest follow shortly 
after the fall hunting, here is just 
the very opportunity which the 
hardware man has been looking for. 

A strong hasp fastened on with 
bolts and a sturdy padlock for front 
and rear doors are a pretty sure safe- 
guard against marauders. 

The boathouse, the wood house 
and the camp garage or barn require 
the same method of protection. 

We like to imagine that other 
folks are as honest as we but un- 
fortunately this premise is not al- 
ways carried out to the logical con- 
clusion, so that it seems much safer 
to suggest the advisability of plenty 
of locks on these part-year resi- 
dences on lake, mountain or stream. 

So much for the summer camper, 
cottager or colonist; he requires 
lots of padlocks, so let him know 
that you are next thing to a lock- 
smith when he comes to your store 
for other supplies. 


Locks for the Farmer 
The farmer needs locks too. 


He is the man whose time, money 
and labor during the planting, grow- 
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ing and harvesting seasons are rep- 
resented by barns and granaries 
filled with the fruit of his toil when 
fall rolls around every year. 

Perhaps, up the back road, there 
may be some lazy, shiftless and none- 
too-scrupulous neighbors who cast 
an easy eye on those sacks of grain, 
stored away against the long winter 
months and he must guard against 
such undesirables. 

A padlock on the door of the gran- 
ary or corn-crib is a very good watch 
dog; to be sure, it can’t bark out a 
warning but it does seem to say, 
“Better move along—I’m on duty 
here.” 


Catching the Would-Be Thief 


I heard a little story the other day 
which was rather amusing and 
quite to the point. 

A farmer customer, who believes 
in the use of padlocks on his prop- 
erty, was aroused one night from a 
sound sleep by the noise of pounding 
in the direction of his chicken-house. 

He opened his bed-room window 
and in no uncertain tones called out 
that whoever was there had better 
immediately fade away into thin at- 
Mosphere unless they wished a sud- 
den injection of leaden pellets. 

The pounding stopped and after 
listening for a few minutes and hear- 
ing no further sounds, our good 
farmer resumed his slumbers. 

In the morning, an inspection of 
the chicken-house showed that mid- 
night visitors had been trying to 


batter the padlock apart and further- 
more, on the ground by a nearby 
barbwire fence, lay a nickel watch of 
the kind which used to make the 
dollar famous. 

Now then, most farmers are 
familiar with this type of every day 
work watch and our friend opened 
the back case to see the guarantee 
slip therein. 

Sure enough, there it was and this 
little ticking detective caused many 
a ticklish hour for its owner when 
he was later called upon to explain 
its presence by the hen-house. 

I call this a padlock story too, for 
had the padlock not been present and 
on guard, there would have been a 
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different and more expensive seque] 
to the farmer who had snapped it 
together that night. 


Making the Tool Chest Secure 


Tool chests should now come in for 
their share of lock consideration. 

Almost every family has some 
sort of a receptacle for those tools 
which are so common to the needs 
of every household. 

If this chest happens to be out in 
the barn or garage, it is rather dis- 
concerting to go out for the hammer 
on occasion of driving down a nail 
which has worked up through the 
front staircase, for instance, only 
to find that someone has been there 
first. 

That’s only one of the many reas- 
ons for a padlock on the family tool- 
chest and if you make the sugges- 
tion, most of your customers won't 
need to think about it long before 
they see the light. 


The Motorist Needs Them 

It almost goes without saying that 
every car owner needs a couple of 
good padlocks—one for his spare 
tire and one for the transmission, 
ignition or steering wheel. 

The stories of neglecting these 
details are too common for repeti- 
tion—everyone knows why Bill Jones 
had his car stolen that night he took 
the family to the movies, and why 
Jim Smith lamented the loss of that 
brand new tire he had just mounted 
on his spare rim. 

It’s surprising what a little sug- 
gestion will do. 

Many a padlock sale can be made 
by asking the car owner if he has 
a lock on these various parts of his 
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A length of light cable can often 
be sold with a padlock for the spare 
tire if you but tell your customer 
that you will gladly measure up just 
the length he needs. 


Keeping Fido at Home 


Little padlocks for dog collars and 
tin document safety boxes are not 
large items in themselves but they 
are worth thinking about while we 
are on the subject. 

In these days of extensive use of 
cars, it has come to our attention that 
valuable dogs have frequently been 
stolen; this could have been avoided 
by the use of a padlock on the kennel 
door. So here we have another sug- 
gestion—this time for the hardware 
man who can count dog fanciers 
amongst his customers. 

The refrigerator and outside cellar 
door beckon for a padlock; how many 
times have you heard of your friends 
and neighbors losing a nice cold 
chicken from their refrigerator or 
the results of a summer’s canning 
and preserving through neglect to 
safeguard against these night prowl- 
ers who visit every community at 
times. 

Contractors and carpenters, while 
on the job, may be assured of finding 
their tools and supplies on the.mor- 
row if a padlock is snapped onto the 
tool-house door when the day’s work 
is over. 

Maay a farmer’s wood-house, piled 
high with seasoned wood in anticipa- 
tion of the coming winter has been 
depleted and has gone to serve a lazy 
neighbor’s stove all because some 
hardware dealer may not have 
thought to call the farmer’s atten- 
tion to this precaution. 

Just ask him next time he calls if 
his wood-house door is equipped with 
a padlock, at the same time remind- 
ing him that all folks may not be 
as honest as he is. 

Many padlocks, with master keys, 
are sold in connection with quarries, 
mines and factories. 

As these locks are broken, lost or 
misplaced, new ones must be bought 
and keys to fit them must be replaced 
from time to time. This furnishes a 
nice business to the local hardware 
dealer who is on his job. 

Although the padlock field is a big 
one, it by no means covers the lock 
business in any hardware store. As 
new buildings are erected and old 
ones repaired and rebuilt, there is a 
demand for inside and outside lock 
Sets. 
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Night latches are a common addi- 
tion to many residences which were 
built when this type of lock was not 
so commonly used. Desk, drawer, 
wardrobe, chest, cabinet and trunk 
locks likewise find their place in 
every hardware stock, as do extra 
keys for these various types. 


Displays Stimulate Sales 


It goes without saying that, like 
all other hardware stock, in order to 
stimulate sales, locks should be well 
displayed and advertised. 

The larger concerns who manufac- 
ture these products are prepared and 
glad to furnish dealer helps to the 
merchant. These helps consist of 
made-up electros or cuts of the in- 
dividual items, cards, posters, win- 
dow cut-outs and other displays. A 
particularly useful feature consists 
of the panel exhibit sample boards 
for store use; on these panels, 
samples of a wide variety of padlocks 
and cylinder night latches can be 
shown to advantage. 

Display counts for a great deal; 
the merchant cannot always think of 
the verbal suggestion when the pros- 
pect enters the store; he may look 
across your counter to the display 
board and the mental suggestion 











comes to him and you have made a 
sale, so by no means neglect these 
displays. 

The same applies to your adver- 
tising—it reminds the customer of 
his need, so by giving a bit of extra 
thought to the sale of locks this 
month—by making them prominent 
in your display and advertising—we 
fee] assuréd that September will see 
a stimulus in the sale of locks in 
your hardware stores. 


Suggest Buying Locks 


There’s one for almost everybody 
and everything. But you must not 
wait for them to ask for locks. You 
must make them think of such pur- 
chases. If a customer has something 
stolen that could have been secured 
with a padlock, he will come in your 
store and buy one. You get that sale 
but it does not represent salesman- 
ship. You could not dodge that 
business. You would have given him 
real service if you had sold him a lock 
the day before and prevented the 
theft. 

Why not get up a panel or bulletin 
board to hold newspaper clippings 
telling the work of the local sneak 
thieves. A small assortment of such 
news items displayed near your pad- 
lock boards would pull some sales. 

—A. H. Van Voris. 
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By CHARLES J. HEALE 


Linking Your Store With 


F you have traveled in foreign 
countries where a language other 
than your own is spoken you will 

remember being a little dubious as 
to value received when making pur- 
chases. There always arises a nat- 
ural distrust in doing business with 
a man who cannot or will not speak 
your language. You _ instinctively 
feel that there is a sinster motive 
behind it all. You probably limit 
your purchases from such distribu- 
tors to actual current necessities. 

But if in this same foreign land 
you should find a merchant who 
speaks your tongue clearly though not 
fluently you feel reassured. The 
sound of your own language instills 
in you a buying confidence that pre- 
cedes an actual purchase. You may 
in the second instance pay as much 
or even more for the same article— 
but you do so willingly. 

The reason for this is obvious. 
You have found a common ground 
for the transaction of business and 
you feel that the seller is unable to 
impose upon you. You understand 
everything he says and you feel at 
home in his establishment. Realiza- 
tion of this fact was discovered by 
metropolitan stores many years ago 
and you will find in the real big stores 
that each floor has at least two lin- 


the Links 


guists who can carry on a conversa- 
tion in half a dozen languages. 


Specialized Salesmen 


Our thought is not that hardware 
dealers should learn to call their 
8000 or more stock items in seven 
or eight languages, but we are of 
the opinion that the sporting goods 
department of the hardware store 
should be in charge of men who know 
the line from every angle. These 
salesmen should know something of 
the methods used in manufacturing 
the many items carried. They should 
be able to detect flaws as well as 
good craftsmanship in the stock. 
They should know the use of every 
item and should have the experience 
of having used to some extent the 
equipment required in the different 
sports. Such training is much 
simpler than the learning of lan- 
guages and is much more valuable 
to the men themselves and to the 
dealer who employs them. 

You can easily picture the sports- 
man coming into the department 
where sporting goods are sold. He 
is met there by a man who can talk 
in the vernacular of the sport that 
interests him. He finds that the 
salesman knows the line, knows the 
sport and has a speaking knowledge 








of experts and records. The visitor 
immediately becomes both a friend 
and a customer. He has met a man 
of his own heart and will have every 
buying confidence in that individual 
and in that store. 


Sales Opportunities in Golf Goods 


No sport offers the dealer han- 
dling sporting goods more sales op- 
portunity or a greater variety of 
equipment than does golf. Nor is 
there in any game an enthusiast who 
can measure up to the man who plays 
golf. He stands in a class by him- 
self. Two golfers will forget meals, 
a swim and almost anything to chat 
in a gossipy way about their scores 
and the way in which they made 
them. 

It also seems to be every golfer’s 
ambition to have a full bag of clubs. 
He seems to desire to rival the 
dentist in the variety and the num- 
ber of the implements he uses. He 
must have tweed suits with knick- 
ers and two or three pairs of linen 
knickers for the extremely hot days. 
In the cooler months he will need 4 
leather jerkin, a sleeveless sweatet 
and heavier golf stockings. You are 
sure to sell him three pairs of stock- 
ings to begin with regardless of the 
season. He will need special shoes, 
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a full set of clubs to which he will 
constantly add if you sell him on 
each new kink of the game. He needs 
a bag for his clubs, rubber tees, a 
dozen balls, and a golf cap. 


A Profitable Field 


With each individual golf player 
jn your community a prospect for a 
needs a dozen balls, and a golf cap. 
long list of goods such as has been 
outlined, it is fair to. say that the 
golf equipment market in your town 
is a business worth going after in 
the most aggressive manner. The 
man in charge of this department 
must play the game. He must know 
how to demonstrate the use of the 
various clubs, and he must be able 
to help in their selection. 

It does not take very much im- 
agination in order to figure out the 
great satisfaction a customer would 
have if upon entering your golf de- 
partment he found another golf fiend 
to serve him. Can’t you hear them 
talking on the main points of the 
game? They would brag about 
their best scores on certain holes 
and for the entire course. The cus- 
tomer would feel completely at home. 
He would have complete confidence 
in the salesman’s advice. For they 
met on common ground, both being 
golf players. Your golf equipment 
salesman should belong to a local 
club and should be acquainted on as 
many courses as the community 
affords. 
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In Baltimore, Md., the sporting 
goods department of “Little Joe” 
Wiesenfeld offers a great field for 
study and thought. This store has 
two driving nets, where customers 
may actually give the clubs they 
select a try-out. The man in charge 
wears regulation golf knickers, ap- 
propriate woolen stockings, golf 
shoes, an oxford shirt and a black 
necktie. He gives lessons to cus- 
tomers without charge by appoint- 
ment on certain afternoons during 
the week. 


Maintaining a Golf School 


This golf instruction is a big ser- 
vice feature of this Baltimore hard- 
ware store and has been the inspira- 
tion of countless sales. It is true 
perhaps that every hardware store 
might not have available space for 
two driving nets, but every dealer 
should stretch a point to have at 
least one. This one feature alone is 
worth many times the cost of the 
space and equipment. It is a point 
that you can advertise and boast of 
at all times. People in your town 
will make use of such service and 
will tell their friends about it. 

As close as possible to your driv- 
ing net you should stock your equip- 
ment carrying a full line of clubs, 
balls and golf attire, also the smaller 
yet equally profitable accessories, so 
essential to the game. As an adver- 
tising feature your golf expert could 
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issue a small pamphlet on the vari- 
ous shots. In your advertising a 
brief comment from this man as 
your expert in charge would be a 
fine factor in lining up the begin- 
ners. It would appeal strongly to 
the old timers too for they are al- 
ways on the watchout for new kinks 
and twists to playing the game. 


The Value of an Expert 


Golf is one of the most scientific 
and interesting of outdoor sports, 
consequently you could hardly over- 
emphasize the value of your store 
golf expert. Offer his services to 
anyone who has difficulty in control- 
ling his shots. Make this a free ser- 
vice with the view of acquainting 
more people with your store in gen- 
eral and your golf department in 
particular. The idea of having 
“Little Joe’s” golf man dress in the 
true golfer’s attire is a point worth 
remembering. It not only points 
him out as the golf expert, but it ad- 
vertises golf apparel and suggests 
the purchase of such clothing to 
every customer who sees it. 

Summing it all up. Make the 
golfer feel at home by having a fel- 
low enthusiast attend to his wants. 
It will give the customer the same 
thrill as the traveler gets when he 
hears his national anthem, sees his 
nation’s flag or hears his native 
tongue when in a foreign port. Try 
it and see. 














The complete golf depart- 
ment at “Little Joe” Wies- 
enfeld’s, Baltimore, Md. 




















ing equipment is a pertinent 

factor of modern civilization. 
Sanitary arrangements have always 
presented a cardinal problem to 
armies, camps and settlements. It 
has always been the first considera- 
tion of pioneers as they established 
communities at civilization’s out- 
posts. In our present-day big city 
the law steps in and demands ade- 
quate pumping systems in homes, of- 
fices and factories. Municipalities 
spend huge amounts annually to 
maintain efficient sewerage service. 
Proper heating facilities are equally 
as important, both for health and 
comfort. 
‘ We of ‘the present day are per- 
haps too prone to accept heating and 
sanitation as a birthright, or a mere 
incident. Seldom do the majority of 
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More Than $150,000 


Bert Fowler, 
Vice-President 
George Howard’s, Inc., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


us give thought to the years of scien- 
tific experiments and research that 
engineers carried on to give us the 
present-day bathroom, the modern 
sewer, running water systems, and 
various other conveniences which we 
comfortably group under the classi- 
fication of “plumbing and heating.” 

What does this mean to the hard- 
ware trade? If you should ask Wm. 
Ludlum of George Howard’s, Inc., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., he would tell 
you that his firm maintains a plumb- 
ing, heating and tinsmith department 
which does an annual business that 
far exceeds the $150,000 mark. Mr. 
Ludlum knows this line, as his posi- 
tion at Howard’s is that of store and 
shop manager for this important 
division, and he keeps constantly ad- 
vised on the line and its possibilities. 

Realizing that such a success in 
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Basement Salesroom fan 


the plumbing department of a retail 
hardware store meant more than the 
mere handling of stock we went to 
Mount Vernon and sought Mr. Lud- 
lum. As we walked along the right 
hand aisle that extends from the 
store’s front door to his desk we 
noted a neat black and gold sign read- 
ing “Plumbing Department.” In 
striking contrast with this was a 
strip of cardboard on which was let- 
tered boldly “Stop that leak!” From 
the rail that separated Ludlum’s desk 
from the sales floor were hung two 
fair sized printed cards. One read: 
“Leaky faucets and toilets waste dol- 
lars. We can put them in shape in 
a jiffy at small cost. Get our price— 
now.” The other said: “If your heat- 
ing system eats too much coal, we 
can make it economical at small cost. 
Ask us.” 


Service ands 
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, Year in Plumbing, 


Supplies 


ad Upstairs Shops 


As we approached the plumbing 
department we noted a woman talk- 
ing to one of the plumbing depart- 
ment men. Listening, we heard her 
ask for a curtain of white duck to go 
on her bathroom shower. The one 
she had was ruined by a laundress, 
who burned it with a hot iron. The 
woman did not know the dimen- 
sions of the equipment nor the size 
of the curtain required, but told 
the man that she had bought it from 
Howard’s a year ago. Records were 
consulted and the necessary informa- 
tion quickly found. The curtain was 
taken from stock and the woman paid 
for it. Neat work, we thought. 

We asked for Mr. Ludlum, but 
learned he was out to lunch. He 
came in shortly, however, and we 
told him of our interest in his plumb- 
ing department. He readily agreed to 


Wm. Ludlum, 
Mgr. Plumbing 
Dept., 

Pres. Westchester 
County 
Hardware Dealers 
Association 


take us on an inspection tour. The 
first thing he showed us was a 
mighty fine basement salesroom in 
which was displayed a complete ar- 
ray of plumbing fixtures found in the 
modern bathroom and kitchen. Two 
complete bathroom sets were made 
up, each consisting of a wash basin, 
toilet and bathtub with shower. The 
higher priced outfit was of a very 
pleasing sanitary white equipment 
that would quickly appeal to any 
housewife. The other set had the 
familiar oak flush tank and was not 
so elaborate. Further over was an- 
other bathtub of conventional design, 
on which were attached various types 
of portable showers, with and with- 
out curtains. In another section of 
the display the kitchen figured with 
a gas water heater attached to a 
boiler and three kitchen sinks. 


This basement salesroom at George Howards, Inc., Mount Vernon, 


N. Y., attracts houseowners, architects and builders. 














Mr. Ludlum told us that the base- 
ment showroom was a big money 
maker. Not only house owners, but 
also architects and contractors were 
brought downstairs where they could 
pick equipment to their hearts’ de- 
sire. These various displays were 
set against a wall made of sanitary 
wall boards which gave a splendid 
background for sanitary equipment. 
The very displays seemed to suggest 
the idea of sanitation. In an adja- 
cent room there were four furnaces 
of various types. It was at this point 
that we made our first comment. We 
asked how Howard’s would sell fur- 
naces in spite of the very evident coal 
shortage. Ludlum was ready for 
that one. “Why,” he answered, 
“with coal scarce and probably high 
priced it behooves every house owner 
to have up-to-date and efficient heat- 
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wall board as a background fairly shouts the word “Sanitation” 
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ing equipment so that the little fuel 
available will give a maximum of 
heating service. We expect to sell 
as many furnaces and will without 
any doubt double our repair business 
on heating plants. People can’t af- 
ford to neglect heating pipes that 
have holes in them, or allow an in- 
efficient equipment to go without at- 
tention.” Good merchandising logic! 

Ludlum told us that a man from 
the plumbing department keeps in 
close touch with architects and build- 
ers who operate locally. Howard’s 
plumbing department bids on com- 
plete sanitary and heating equipment 
and its installation, for houses or 
buildings. They also do roofing and 
make skylights to order. 


Working With the Customer 


John Clegg is the plumbing fore- 
man. He works out any sanitary 
problem that may confront a cus- 
tomer. As a tribute to his ability 
and popularity in his own craft, it 
may well be mentioned that Mr. 
Clegg is president of the Westchester 
County Master Plumbers Association. 
Robert Birch is the heating and sheet 
metal foreman. He works out fur- 
nace problems and specifications and 
makes the drawings from which sky- 
lights are made. Both of these men 
are to be found only after protest, as 
the nature of their work is such that 
seclusion is absolutely essential. They 
are, however, easily found if you 
know where to look—directly behind 
the cashier’s cage. There you will find 
them sitting on high stools working 
industriously over drawing tables. 
It is no wonder that Howard’s plumb- 
ing department is spectacularly suc- 
cessful. The professional builder or 
the timid house owner interested in 
plumbing work could not help but 
have complete confidence in this firm. 
Every phase of its plumbing depart- 
ment’s operation is impressive. You 
immediately get the idea that you 
have come to the right place for serv- 
ice and intelligent workmanship. 

In the mechanical end of this big 
department Mr. Ludlum showed us 
two large shops. One for plumbing 
and the other a tinning or sheet 
metal shop. The working personnel 
of these two shops totals from fifteen 
to twenty men at all seasons of the 
year. It is seldom that you find more 
than two men in either of the shops 
at the same time. There is too much 
outside work being done all the time. 
The shops are large and well lighted, 
with good ventilation. The mechan- 
ical equipment embraces the very 
latest pattern in the various ma- 
chines and tools needed. Up-to-date 
equipment turns out better work in 
less time at less expense and with 
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less effort to all concerned. 

These shops are located on the 
second floor to the rear. Customers 
generally are not taken into these 
departments. A wire guard with a 
locked door bars the entrance. A 
customer could easily look through 
the wire mesh and watch the working 
of either shop. Should a customer be 
very much interested in seeing the 
mechanical phases of the plumbing 
work Mr. Ludlum or some one from 
the office would escort him or give 
him a note to the men working there 
at that particular time. This ruling 
prevents idle conversation between a 
customer who is not busy and the 
plumbers who usually are. With this 
proposition discretion and diplomacy 
must be brought into active play or 
you will offend your trade. 

Mr. Ludlum strongly recommends 
that other retail hardware dealers 
maintain plumbing departments as a 
regular part of their businesses. He 
says that the scope of plumbing, heat- 
ing and sheet metal work is unlim- 
ited. Every house in your town has 
or should have sanitary piping and 
equipment, and a heating plant of 
some type. If they have the equip- 
ment you have a service prospect; if 
they lack some part of it you have 
new equipment sales and installation 
service to work on. No heating or 
plumbing equipment will remain in- 
definitely impervious to weather con- 
ditions or to steady use. In every 
home at least once a year the plumber 
is needed and he is needed in a hurry. 

With a plumbing department of 
your own you can throw the entire 
prestige of your hardware store into 
the solicitation of plumbing jobs. 
This is a big point, for your store 
is undoubtedly known in a favorable 
light locally and people would feel 
sure that’ your plumbing department 
was ready to give them the same type 
of service as your other depart- 
ments. 


A Master Plumber in Charge 


Mr. Ludlum cautions that one of 
the first requisites to a successful 
plumbing department is an experi- 
enced and able master plumber to be 
in charge. Your stock also must be 
complete and varied. You cannot go 
shy on any size fittings, or pipe be- 
cause continuous efficient service is 
required of all sanitary systems and 
when trouble comes you must be 
ready to rectify it. 

In regard to a show room, Mr. 
Ludlum has found his basement dis- 
play room very successful. People 
willingly walk down the one flight of 
stairs to pick the equipment that ap- 
peals to them. Architects and build- 
ers would rather be down stairs away 
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from the disconcerting activity of a 
main sales floor. Few people care 
about inspecting a furnace. Accord- 
ing to Ludlum, they are usually con- 
tent to pick from the pictures shown 
in a catalog. The dealer’s reputation 
for fair dealing in the right goods 
at the right price and his own hon- 
esty are relied upon ninety per cent 
of the time. To the layman a furnace 
is a furnace. He wants it to keep his 
home or office warm and he has so 
much to spend. Then it is up to you 
as a dealer to equip him in the most 
advantageous way possible. 


Special Methods 


The farmer now offers a plumbing 
department steady trade. He uses 
thousands of feet of pipe for his crop 
sprinkling system. He will want run- 
ning water in his pig pens, chicken 
house and in his stable. His house 
to-day must have a modern bathroom. 
With the increasing use of gasoline 
power and light plants in the 
rural districts, Mr. Ludlum feels that 
the small town dealer has a wonder- 
ful future in the sale of plumbing 
necessities and the accompanying in- 
stallation service, at a profit. He 
also points out that as a broad propo- 
sition there is a larger percentage of 
profit in plumbing sales and work 
than in many other hardware lines 
because there is a lower overhead— 
every man in the department is a 
constant producer, 

Howard’s plumbing department 
has assumed such large proportions 
that it has been necessary to have 
special departmental correspondence 
paper. Letterheads and bill heads 
for this division are printed on blue 
stock instead of white. In the ledger, 
entries for this branch of the busi- 
ness appear in blue ink instead of 
black. 

In addition to the features men- 
tioned, Howard’s plumbing depart- 
ment includes special rooms devoted 
to brass goods, soil pipes, general 
fittings, a slag roofing warehouse and 
an exclusive section of the firm’s ex- 
ecutive office. 

In some circumstances a dealer 
might find it advisable to make a co- 
operative contract with a master 
plumber, the latter to have charge 
and a direct share in service profits 
in lieu of a salary. You would fur- 
nish the equipment and space. He 
would do the work and solicit pat- 
ronage for his department. A young 
plumber capable as a craftsman but 
not able financially to rent a store or 
buy the equipment would probably 
grasp such an opportunity. Your 
dicker, of course, would be an indi- 
vidual problem to be worked out to 
the best possible mutual satisfaction. 
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Points on Pen and Pencil Profits 


paring to open for the fall 

terms. School children and 
college students are always assets 
to any community and particularly 
to the hardware merchant. School 
children and college students use 
fountain pens and pencils and a 
large number of hardware stores 
now carry these lines. School chil- 
dren and college students use 
sporting goods, and the modern 
hardware store is one of the largest 
distributors of sporting goods in 
the country. 

The window display of pencils 
shown on this page was 
arranged for the Hamil- 
ton Hardware Corpora- 
tion, Waterbury, Conn., 
by Hans Bouck. It shows 
the possibilities that ex- 
ist for display in this 
line of goods, as well as 
the value of a concen- 
trated window devoted 
exclusively to one line. 
Variations of this dis- 
play could be arranged 
with comparatively little 
trouble by any hardware 
dealer in the country. A 
display of this type is 
suitable for either a 
large or a small window. 

On a recent visit to 
Milford, Conn., we had 
the pleasure of discuss- 
ing the merchandising 
possibilities of fountain 
pens and pencils with / 
Charles W. Harrison, be 
senior partner of Harri- aM 
son & Gould, Inc. This 


GS Sraring and colleges are pre- 
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Doesn't it seem somewhat cruel, 
Every year the same old rule, 
Kids must go to school? 


Autumn roams the rolling hills, 
Kids must sit by window sills, 
Learning things at school. 


Everything outdoors is calling, 
To the kid who’s always stalling, 
*Rithmetic in school. 


Cotton tails are on the hills, 
Kids must sit by window sills, 
“Learning” things at school. 
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firm carries a $300 stock of fountain 
pens which it turns over about twice 
a year. 

In order to sell pens and pencils 
Mr. Harrison says it is necessary 
to have them displayed in attrac- 
tive cases separate from other goods 
and near the store entrance. By 
making adjustments and repairs 
cheerfully and speedily, he says, his 
firm is building up a very profitable 
business in this line. Window dis- 
plays and advertising he considers 
the best means of stimulating cus- 
tomer interest. 

The most essential thing for a 
dealer to do in order to 
make this line success- 
ful, in his opinion, is to 
have every man in the 
store familiarize himself 
thoroughly with the line 
of pens and pencils he 
has to sell. Nothing 
discourages a sale as 
quickly as a blundering 
salesman who can’t make 
a pen write. 

A fall campaign to 
arouse interest in pens 
and pencils, basing it on 
the.opening of the school 
season, will attract in- 
terest to your store, even 
though it does not im- 
mediately result in sales. 
The value of the cam- 
paign, however, will 
show itself during the 
holiday season, when 
people will buy pens and 
pencils for gifts. 

Pens and pencils are 
easy articles to sell. 
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Coming Hardware Conventions 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES BRANCH OF 
THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Oct. 16, 17, 1922. Headquarters, Ho- 
tel Ambassador, T. James Fernley, 
secretary-treasurer, 505 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES CONVENTION, At- 
lantic City, N. J., Oct. 17, 18, 19, 20, 
1922. Headquarters, Marlborough- 
Blenheim. T. James Fernley, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 505 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oct. 18, 19, 20, 1922. Head- 
quarters, Marlborough-Blenheim. fF. 
D. Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, 1819 
Broadway, New York. 


IDAHO RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Boise, Jan. 31, Feb. 1, 2, 1923. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 


WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT AND 
HARDWARE CONVENTION, Kansas City, 
Jan. 16, 17, 18, 19, 1923. H. J. Hodge, 
secretary, Abilene, Kan. 


TEXAS HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Dallas, Jan. 
23, 24, 25, 1923. A. M. Cox, secretary, 
822 Dallas County Bank Building, Dal- 
las. 


MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Denver City Audi- 
torium, Denver, Col., Jan. 23, 24, 25, 
1923. W. W. McAllister, secretary- 
treasurer, Boulder, Col. 


KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Jefferson County Armory, 
Louisville, Jan. 23, 24, 25, 26, 1923. 
J. M. Stone, secretary, Sturgis. 


Paciric NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Spokane, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 1923. E. E. 
Lucas, secretary, Hutton Building, 
Spokane, Wash. 

OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE AND IM- 
PLEMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Portland, Feb. 14, 15, 16, 
1923. E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton 
Building, Spokane, Wash. 


New England Dealers Hold 
Outing 
The annual outing of the New 
England Hardware Dealers’ Associ- 
ation and Hardware Associates was 
held Wednesday, Aug. 23, at Pember- 





WEST VIRGINIA HARDWARE ASSOCI- 
ATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Huntington, Jan. 30, 31, Feb. 1, 1923. 
James B. Carson, secretary, 1001 
Schwind Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


“INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCI- 
ATION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Indianapolis, Jan. 30, Feb. 1, 2, 
1923. G. F. Sheely, secretary, Argos, 
Ind. 


OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, The Auditorium, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Jan. 31, Feb. 1, 
1923. W. A. Clark, secretary-treas- 
urer, 209% West Main Street, Okla- 
homa City. 


SoutH DakoTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, January, 
1923. (Place to be announced later.) 
H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1120 Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Norfolk, Feb. 
7, 8, 9, 1923. Thomas B. Howell, secre- 
tary, Richmond. 


MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Grand Rapids, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 1923. 
Karl S. Judson, Exhibit Manager, 248 
Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids; A. J. 
Scott, secretary, Marine City. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL. HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION, Milwaukee Auditorium, Feb. 
7, 8, 9, 1923. P. J. Jacobs, secretary- 
treasurer, Stevens Point. 


CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Feb. 
19, 20, 21, 1923. Le Roy Smith, secre- 
tary, 112 Market Street, San Francisco. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEA- 
BOARD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum, Feb. 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 1923. Sharon E. Jones, 
secretary, 1314 Fulton Building, Pitts- 
burgh. 


OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Cleveland, 
Feb. 138, 14, 15, 16, 1923. Exhibition in 
the new Municipal Hall. James B. 
Carson, secretary, 1001 Schwind Build- 
ing, Dayton. 


ton Inn, Hull, Mass., approximately 
125 members and their wives attend- 
ing. No business was transacted, 
the day being given over to recre- 
ation. During the morning there 
was a baseball game, while the 
ladies enjoyed an automobile ride 


ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE AssocI- 
ATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Feb. 13, 14, 
15, 1923. L. D. Nish, secretary-treas- 
urer, Elgin, IIl. 


IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCI- 
ATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Des Moines, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 16, 1923. 
A. R. Sale, secretary, Mason City. 


NEw YorRK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND Exposi- 
TION, Rochester, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 
1923. Headquarters, Powers Hotel, 
Sessions and Exposition at Exposition 
Park. John B. Foley, secretary, City 
Bank Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Mechanics Building, Boston, 
Mass., Feb. 21, 22, 23, 1923. George 
A. Fiel, secretary, 10 High St., Boston, 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
CAROLINAS (place to be announced 
later) May 9, 10, 11, 12, 1923. T. W. 
Dixon, secretary-treasurer, Charlotte, 
N.C. 


ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE Asso- 
CIATION CONVENTION, May, 1923. 
(Dates to be announced later.) L. P. 
Biggs, secretary, 815-816 Southern 
Trust Building, Little Rock. 


SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE & 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, covering 
Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida, CONVENTION. (Date and place 
to be announced later.) Walter Harlan, 
secretary-treasurer, 701 Grand Theater 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE Asso- 
CIATION CONVENTION. (Date and place 
to be announced later.) H. O. Roberts, 
secretary, 1120 Metropolitan Lite 
Building, Minneapolis. 


MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. 
(Date and place to be announced later.) 
E. R. Gross, secretary-treasurer, Agri- 
cultural College. 


NortH DakoTa RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION ‘CONVENTION, Grand Forks, 
February, 1923. C. N. Barnes, secre- 
tary, Grand Forks. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Richmond, Va., 
June, 1923. Herbert P. Sheets, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Argos, Ind. 


along the south shore. After a shore 
dinner various games were enjoyed 
until late in the afternoon, when the 
members returned to Boston. Prizes 
were donated by the retail and whole- 
sale trade, competition for which was 
keen. 
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HERE is every evidence that the United 
States is facing a serious freight conges- 
tion, bound to affect the business of the 
manufacturer, the jobber, the retail mer- 
chant and the public at large. 

The adverse situation resulting from the coal 

and railroad strikes is already being augmented 
by crop shipments. It bids fair to grow worse, 
rather than better as the winter season ap- 
proaches. It is more than probable that the 
weather obstacles which will confront the rail- 
roads during the coming winter will be greater 
than those of last year. In addition, the railroads 
will be forced to face those obstacles with im- 
paired equipment and a shortage of coal. 
' Present indications are that the crops to be 
moved this year will be decidedly greater than 
those of last year, and there was no surplus of 
engines or cars to move last year’s crops. Then, 
too, the coal situation has a decided bearing on 
future freight conditions. The nation as a whole, 
is short of coal, and must have it when cold 
weather approaches. Coal and crops will un- 
doubtedly be given priority of shipment over 
Food will also get preference over 
most hardware products. 

The strike has resulted in the deterioration of 
equipment, and it will be practically impossible 
for the railroads to get that equipment back to an 


merchandise. 


adequate basis for many months, even though the 
strike of shopmen be settled in the near future. 
The inference is plain. The freight situation will 
be acute. 

Meanwhile business generally is showing a de- 
cided improvement over that of last year. People 
are buying in greater range and larger quanti- 
ties. Retail stocks are comparatively light, and 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Freight Facts and Effects 









All these facts 
strengthen our faith in the contention that the 


require constant replenishment. 


railroads will have more than enough to do dur- 
ing the fall and winter months. They also tend 
to confirm the belief that merchants should care- 
fully consider the effect of a freight conyestion 
on their stocks. 

Last year’s labor troubles sink into insignifi- 
cance in comparison with those of to-day’s rail- 
road turmoil, which centers around the shopmen. 
These are the workmen whose duty it is to keep 
the cars and engines in running order. Unless 
the equipment is kept in good order, the volume of 
freight handled must be cut down. 

Looking at the situation from all angles we 
face a freight congestion of most serious and dis- 
turbing nature; one that is certain to be reflected 
in decreased merchandise shipments. It would 
seem that hardware merchants who anticipate 
their fall and early winter requirements will profit 
by their foresight. 

We are not urging any merchant to over-buy. 
Such a course would be folly. We are not over- 
looking the fact that, despite certain recent price 
advances, business still faces a gradually declin- 
ing market over a period of years. -We are mere- 
ly calfing attention to a condition that already ex- 
ists to a certain extent and which seems certain 
to grow worse. We do believe that hardware mer- 
chants should place their orders for the goods 
they are sure to need during the fall and early 
winter. We do believe that it will be to their ad- 
vantage to request immediate shipment on the 
more staple lines. 

All signs point to decreased worry and increased 
sales volume for the hardware merchant who 


avoids the threatened freight tie-up. 
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Conference Committee Rushes Tariff Bill 
Some Concern Is Felt Over High Duties 


sions and burning freely the 

taxpayers’ midnight electricity, 
the Joint Conference Committee, 
representing the Senate and House, 
are plugging away valiantly at the 
tariff bill with the announced pur- 
pose of harmonizing the diverse pro- 
visions of the Fordney and McCum- 
ber drafts on or before September 20. 
You will notice that I refer to the 
“announced purpose.” There’s a 
reason. 

No less than half a dozen times 
since the Fourth of July the majority 
leaders at the Capitol have found 
themselves in a quandary as to 
whether they should rush the tariff 
bill to the White House at the earliest 
possible moment, and thus relieve 
business men of much anxiety, or 
hold back its enactment until after 
the November elections and thus de- 
prive their political opponents of a 
useful campaign issue. To this day 
there is a difference of opinion con- 
cerning the wisdom of placing the 
new tariff bill on the statute books 
before election day. Just at this 
writing a majority favor early 
action. 


Quick Change of Mind 


Heirs. n protracted daily ses- 


It is only a week ago that Repre- 
sentative Mondell, the floor leader of 
the House majority, intimated that 
the task of the conferees would be 
likely to prove so burdensome as to 
make it desirable for the House to 
take a recess until after the elections, 
leaving the Conference Committee 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Sept. 2, 1922. 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


to work out its big problem undis- 
turbed. A storm of protests against 
this suggestion reached tariff lead- 
ers, however, and three days later 
Mr. Mondell issued a formal state- 
ment to the effect that the bill would 
ibe ready for the President soon after 
September 15. 

What the majority leaders fear is 
that the opposing political party will 
be able to make an effective campaign 
issue of the high rates carried by 
some of the important schedules such 
as coal tar dyes, cutlery, certain tex- 
tiles, the new sugar duty, etc. Upon 
all of these schedules the Senate 
raised the rates substantidlly above 
those fixed by the House and the fear 
is entertained in some quarters that 
if the bill becomes a law within a 
month or two of election day the op- 
position will be able to assail and 
misrepresent the probable effect of 
these rate boosts to such an extent 
as to greatly embarrass the Senators 
and Representatives who are respon- 
sible for them. 


Nervous Over Senate Bill 


Those who advocate prompt action 
on the tariff take the position, how- 
ever, that it will be better for the 
party in power to go to the country 
on election day on the basis of a new 
tariff law spread upon the statute 
books rather than upon the schedules 
as amended by the Senate. There 
are two reasons for this. 

In the first place, the country is 
demanding early action on the tariff 
and will applaud prompt response by 


Congress to this appeal. In the 
second place, it is expected that the 
Conference Committee will tone down 
the extremely high rates adopted by 
the Senate and therefore that it will 
be easier for candidates for re-elec- 
tion to explain to their constituents 
the merits of the completed bill than 
to defend the provisions of the Senate 
draft. 

One man’s guess in Washington is 
as good as another at this stage of 
the proceedings but I am satisfied 
that just now the Conference Com- 
mittee is using its utmost efforts in 
a praiseworthy attempt to report the 
completed bill to the Senate and 
House before the end of September. 


Get Some of This Letter Box Money 


Hardware retailers should take ad- 
vantage of the campaign now being 
made by the Post Office Department 
to hasten the delivery of mail by hav- 
ing all homes provided with mail re- 
ceptables in which carriers may de- 
liver letters or other mail matter. 
There will be an unprecedented de- 
mand for mail boxes of all kinds in 
the immediate future in view of two 
orders put out by the Department 
during the past week. Both jobbers 
and retailers are stocking up on mail 
boxes and enterprising members of 
the trade should realize a tidy profit. 

An order issued by the Department 
regarding the equipment of new 
dwellings with mail boxes have al- 
ready gone into force. Carriers have 





(Continued on page 102) 
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One Furnace a Day for Three Months 


The Ervin E. Smith 
Co. of Lowell, 
Mass., Disposes of 
Three Carloads 
of One-pipe 
Furnaces in 
Three Months in 
Spite of Stiff 


Competition 


ALES averaging one per 
S day for three months, or 

a total of three carloads 
of one-pipe furnaces, in a sec- 
tion of the country where a 
large number of the furnaces, 
hot water heaters and steam 
heating units used in the 
United States are manufac- 
tured, and naturally, where 
competition for heater busi- 
ness has been unusually keen 
for a long period of years, is _ 
quite a record for any retail 
hardware store to make. This 
record was made by the Er- 
vin E. Smith Co., Lowell, 
Mass., between Oct. 1 and 
Jan. 1, last. 

In going after furnace business, 
prospective customers in and near 
Lowell are put in one of three classes 
—first, the new home owner; second, 
the disgruntled owner of a heating 
unit or the owner of a worn out 
heating unit; and third, the person 
owning no furnace. Because of the 
high cost of construction, the pro- 
spective builder of a house finds of 
necessity he can economize prudently 
on his heating unit by an invest- 
ment in a one-pipe furnace. Usually 
a good prospect. The second classi- 
fication of prospects is the most diffi- 
cult to sell, for the disgruntled owner 
of a heating unit believes he has 
been stuck and usually is afraid of 
getting stuck again, while the chap 
with the worn out heating unit gen- 
erally tries to make it last a little 
longer. The third classification, as 
a rule, applies to the farmer, who 
winter after winter shuts up all but 
a few rooms in his house and heats 
those used with individual stoves. 
The average New England farm- 
house has a cellar easily adapted to 


This firm demonstrates the furnace it sells 


to all prospective customers 


a one-pipe furnace, and the Lowell 
hardware store very often finds the 
farmer its best customer. 


An Expert in Charge 


This hardware firm realizes, how- 
ever, one can have ideal prospects 
and still not get the best results. It 
went after the one-pipe furnace busi- 
ness in this way. The first thing it 
did was to satisfy itself that it had 
secured a good furnace to sell. Next, 
a heating expert was hired to man- 
age this department. The expert 
not only has charge of sales, but 
installations as well. He is working 
on a commission basis, and, in addi- 
tion, is given practically all of the 
installation charge. He has a boy 
helper, whom he pays out of his own 
pocket. The man makes good money, 
and the firm is glad of it, for the 
more he makes, the more the firm 
makes. 

During the season the man works 
long hours. One of the very few 
stipulations made by the hardware 
company is that no more than one 


Unusual Methods of 
Selling Have 
Aided This Firm 
in Establishing 
This Record— 
Out of Town 
Trade Solicited 
by Personal 
Canvassing 


furnace shall be installed dur- 
ing any one day. The man 
and his boy helper can set up 
a furnace in five hours, or 
during a morning. That gives 
him the rest of the day to de- 
vote to selling, and very often 
during the season he puts in 
nearly a full day Sunday, sell- 
ing. It is not uncommon for 
him to show up at the store 
Monday morning bright and 
early with orders for four or 
five furnaces. At the close of 
the year he had five furnaces 
ahead of him to set up, but at 
the height of his season in- 
stallations rum as much as 
thirteen or fourteen ahead of 
him and sometimes more. 

During those summer months, 
when it is a waste of time to try to 
sell furnaces because the farmers 
are too busy with their crops to 
spend much time in investigating 
heaters, the Ervin E. Smith Co. 
keeps its furnace expert busy on 
other lines on a commission basis. 
For two weeks he handles nothing 
but shovels; the next two weeks, 
perhaps, farming tools; the next two 
weeks, paints, etc. In his travels 
about the country the man has an 
opportunity to size up the crops, and 
is on the spot when the time comes 
to sell one-pipe furnaces. 


The Method of Selling 


Last year the company sold fur- 
naces on a cash or trade acceptance 
basis. In the latter case it arranged 
with a Lowell banker to carry the 
buyer along while the furnace was 
being paid for. This year the com- 
pany will endeavor to handle this 
branch of the business a little differ- 
ently, although its original schemes 





80 


of payment will be maintained if the 
customer prefers. Present plans call 
for a prepayment system founded on 
an advance dating of bill of sale, 
which will allow the customer to pay 
his account in full before the bill 
falls due. This plan will do away 
with customers having to do with a 
bank, which sometimes is objection- 
able to people. 

The Ervin E. Smith Co.’s store 
during the coldest winter months is 
heated by steam. A one-pipe fur- 
nace is installed in the cellar, how- 
ever, and operated during the fall 
and early winter months. It gives 
prospective customers an excellent 
opportunity to see a furnace in oper- 
ation. In addition, another furnace 
is set up for inspection and talking 
point purposes, which give the de- 
partment manager a chance to ex- 


Convenient Rack for Small 
Tire Stock 

i bey hardware merchant who handles 

a comparatively small stock of 
automobile tires will find the display 
fixture illustrated above admirably 
adapted to his use. The construction is 
so simple as to need little or no ex- 
planation. It is built of ordinary lum- 
ber and painted a dark gray. The strip 
across the center which holds up the 
top layer of tires is a piece 2 x 4 with 
the upper inside edge planed away on 
an angle, making it two inches wide 
at the bottom, and only an inch wide 
at the top. A similar strip is nailed 
to the inside of the back, and on these 
two supports the tires rest. The tires 
in the lower half are supported by the 
bottom of the fixture and held in place 
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plain in detail the various features 
of the heater. Here is a case where 
a little co-operation on the part of 
the store management works out to 
the mutual benefit of all. 


Finding Out What Is Needed 


In selling a furnace, the company 
never takes the customer’s word for 
what he should have for a heater. 
By that we mean that if a man comes 
into the store and says he wants a 
furnace to heat five or six rooms, 
and the rooms are 9x12 ft., 8x12 
ft., etc., in all probability he will get 
one capable of heating six or seven 
rooms of given dimensions. Where 
there is any doubt about the capac- 
ity of a furnace a customer should 
have, the department manager per- 
sonally inspects the home for the 
purpose of satisfying himself and 





by a narrow strip across the frame. 
This rack should be mounted on casters. 
The top of the fixture can be used to 
advantage for displaying tire pumps, 
jacks or similar merchandise. 


Mr. Pup—Salesman 


The other evening a bunch of us 
were seated in a hotel lobby, and there 
came wandering into our midst a half 
grown pup. 

His pedigree was as mixed as board- 
ing-house hash, and an X-ray to deter- 
mine his spinal and other vertebrae 
would have been altogether super- 
fluous. 

A bell hop promptly escorted him to 
and through the door. In a few min- 
utes he was back again, only to repeat 
the process. 








ig this kink 
helps you, why 
not reciprocate? 
Better business, 
like hardware as- 
sociations, is built 
on co - operation. 
HARDWARE AGE is 
a clearing house 
for ideas. Send in 
yours and help 
the other fellow. 
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the customer about requirements, 
In such instances it quite likely is 
found the customer has given wrong 
dimensions of rooms. 

As a result of this policy, the com- 
pany has yet to have a customer who 
is not satisfied that the furnace ful- 
fills all guarantees. As a matter of 
fact, the only criticism made so far 
is that the furnaces give out so much 
heat that customers are obliged to 
open the doors and windows in order 
to cool off the house. When one stops 
to consider weather conditions in 
New England during the winter 
months, it must be satisfying to this 
Lowell hardware store to have this 
sort of a criticism. For every fur- 
nace sold has resulted in a satisfied 
customer. A satisfied customer is 
one thing every store owner in the 
country is striving to obtain. 


Shortly thereafter he came trotting 
in through another door. He had a 
most ingratiating manner and he 
would stop before one or other of us 
with that look of appealing trustful- 
ness that only children and pup dogs 
can put over. 

Soon a hand was put out to give 
him a friendly pat, and the way that 
pup and the fellows warmed up to each 
other was remarkable; even his natural 
enemy, the bell hop, thawed out and 
slipped him a hunk of meat he had 
purloined from the kitchen. 

That pup succeeded in being allowed 
to remain where it was warm, to get 
something to eat, and to make friends, 
because he was a salesman. 

He had nothing to sell but himself— 
and his visible stock in trade was far 
from Al, but he knew the funda- 
mentals. 

He realized he had a hard proposi- 
tion to put over and that he could not 
sell unless he could get to the buyers, 
so he was persistent. 

Putting him out once or twice meant 
nothing in his young life, and I really 
think that he had a sense of the ad- 
vertising value—the attention creating 
value—his puttings out and reappear- 
ances would create. 

No; he was a wise dog; he departed 
each time quietly and philosophically, 
and reappeared the same way, with his 
tail wagging in gentle friendliness and 
his brown eyes searching into the faces 
of the humans about him, not boldly, 
not cringingly, but with quiet assured- 
ness that commanded attention—and 
so he put his proposition across.— 
Exchange. 


The New York Wire Cloth Co. 
recently moved from the Woolworth 
Building to the Canadian-Pacific 
Building, 342 Madison Avenue, New 


York City. F. J. Root is president 
of the company and L. D. Root, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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From lighthouse to mine 
From factory to store 


Light is essential to 
progress . 


‘AVE you noticed how much 
shorter the days are getting? 

Within a few weeks artificial light- 
ing will be necessary earlier in the 
afternoon for stores, offices and fac- 
tories. Show windows and display 
cases will require more light. 

What are you going to do about 
it? 

There will be a shortage of coal. 
Soft coal, however, is being mined. 
As this is written the anthracite 
strike draws closer to a settlement. 
But the necessity for fuel economy 
will be with us for some time. 

It is more important than ever, 
therefore, to use the right amount of 
light at the right place, where it will 
have the most direct effect on mer- 
chandise and prospective customers. 
The day is passing when a customer 
will come into the store and ask to 
see some article. In the modern 
store the customer sees without ask- 
ing. Electricity has made this pos- 
sible. 

It has also made window shopping 
one of the most popular of evening 
pastimes. Many purchases are 
planned by married couples during 
an evening of window shopping, 
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when stores are closed, that mer- 
chants have no knowledge of even 
after the sales have materialized. If 
you don’t believe a well lighted show 
window is an investment on a busy 
street, turn out the lights for a couple 
of weeks and leave the window dark. 
Then note the difference in your sales 
for the next three weeks. 

The same thing applies to electric 
signs. Increased use of electric signs 
is predicted by a writer in Signs of 
the Times. ‘From now on,” he be- 
lieves, “electric signs must do more 
than create good will; they must 
make sales.” 

Similarly a writer in Electrical 
Merchandising discussing better 
showcase lighting for the benefit of 
electrical contractors says, “What are 
the requirements for showcase illu- 
mination ? 

“Briefly, such illumination must 
draw attention. There must be con- 
trast between the merchandise and 
its surroundings. The goods should 
stand out clearly upon a background. 
Proper showcase illumination sup- 
plies these requirements. It also is 
unobtrusive. Regular tubular lamps 
are often used to best advantage. 


This Winter the lights 
In windows and stores 


Must be more effective 


than ever 


The lighting source blends in with 
the structure of the showcase, so that 
the shopper is not conscious of it. 

“Proper showcase _ illumination, 
therefore, must illuminate the goods 
attractively, and the light must not 
shine in the eyes of the shopper di- 
rectly. Neither (and this is impor- 
tant) must there be glare of any 
kind reflected into the eyes of the 
sales people. They are looking over 
the showcase many hours a day, and 
with glare in the eyes, good sales- 
manship disappears. 

“The matter of selecting the right 
fixture for showcase lighting is of 
first importance. Proper showcase 
illumination calls for the flow of 
well diffused light of just sufficient 
intensity directed upon the displayed 
goods and nowhere else. Good dif- 
fusion is essential, and it is secured 
by overlapping distribution between 
the lighting units.” 

It is time to begin thinking about 
your own store lighting fixtures. 
You may be compelled by law to dark- 
en some of your lights this winter. 
What are you going to do to get the 
maximum value and effectiveness out 
of the minimum number of bulbs? 





4 HE two most popular alphabets 
‘| for show-card writing are the 
Egyptian and Full Roman. 

There is a marked difference be- 
tween these two alphabets. The 
Roman letters are all composed of 
thick and thin elements or strokes— 
for example, the Roman A is made 
first with a thin slanting or oblique 
stroke at the left; then a thick or 
heavy oblique stroke at the right, 
another thin stroke crosses horizon- 
tally in the center. The letter is 
completed or “finished off” with sharp 
“spurs” at the bottom of each oblique 
stroke. 

The Egyptian alphabet which is 
shown herewith is sometimes called 
the “Round Block” and is entirely 
different in design from the Full 
Roman. In this case all the strokes 
composing the twenty-six letters are 
of equal width all the way ’round and 
are finished off squarely at the bottom 
of each stroke. 


Six Practice Letters 


When one stops to think that there 
are but six different key strokes to 
learn in order to make every letter 
in the Egyptian alphabet, and but 
six different letters to practice on 
A, E, I, O, U and S, it is an easy 
matter to see how any begianer may 
learn show-card writing. All that 
he must do is to purchase some 
modern, red sable show-card brushes 
and a bottle of regular show-card ink 
and practice fifteen or twenty min- 
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utes every day closely following the 
instructions which follow. 

The six key strokes shown on the 
bottom of plate, are the basic strokes 
used in constructing the letters A to Z 
and are explained as follows accord- 
ing to numbers: 


The Basic Strokes 


Stroke No. 1 is an oblique stroke 
and is used from left to right in 
forming letters A, K, M, N, V, W, X, 
Y, and Z. 

Stroke No. 2 is a perpendicular or 
“upright stroke” and is used in form- 
ing letters B, D, E, F, H, I,J, K, L, 
MN, P, 8,7, CU ena J. 

Stroke No. 3 is generally used as 
a short cross-bar or horizontal stroke 
in forming letters A, E, F, G, H, L, 
T and Z. 

Stroke No. 4 is used only as the 
principal basic stroke in the letter 
“a 

Stroke No. 5 is a very important 
one and is the only difficult one to 
learn; it is used in constructing let- 
ters C, D, G, O and Q. 

Stroke No. 6 is a short arched 
stroke and is used at the top, sides 
and bottom in forming the following 
letters: B, D, G, J, P, R, S and U. 


The Letters Analyzed 


The diagram clearly shows that 
the strokes used in constructing the 
letters A, V, W, X and Y are very 
much the same, and also in making 
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The Vowels— 
The Keys 
to All the 
Alphabets 


+ 
By JosEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


the letters E, B, F, R and D. The 
letter J is simply the No. 2 key stroke. 

The letter O is made by joining key 
stroke No. 5 with No. 6 or by joining 
two No. 5 strokes opposite. The 
letter U has the same basic strokes 
as the letters H, M, and N. As we 
all know it is impossible to write any 
word of four or more letters with- 
out one of the vowels in it, and the 
chart showing these six simple key 
strokes should prove how simple it 
is to learn this alphabet even to the 
most skeptical. 

Another example: The letter A 
is a V reversed, and the letter W is 
a combination of two connecting V’s. 
P and R are almost identical, the 
only difference being the small single 
stroke tail to the R—while the cir- 





‘PRUNING — 

REMINGTON 

‘PRUNING 
KNIVES 
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cular letters S, O, Q, C and G are 
very much on the same order. 

A beginner makes a mistake if he 
expects to master show-card writing 
in two or three attempts, for such a 
thing of course is out of all reason. 
It is necessary that we should pass 
through some elementary stage in 
learning anything as important and 
worth while. 

As in physical exercises, progress 
is slow, but it is sure and does not 
begin to show the results the student 
expects until after persistent prac- 
tice. 

Legibility, effect and speed are 
about the most important things to 
consider in learning show-card writ- 
ing and for this reason this plain 
Egyptian alphabet has been chosen. 

The show-cards illustrating this 
article were made in a hurry, requir- 
ing but from fifteen to twenty min- 
utes for each one, and still they are 
extremely legible and effective. 

They are all 4% sheets or 11x14 in., 
the lettering is in black, while the 
border and underlines are in light 
orange. 


Simplicity and Brevity 


The reader will notice how simple 
and brief is the reading matter on 
these cards—that is one of the im- 
portant secrets of effective show 
cards, ; 

Don’t try to crowd a whole news- 
paper on acard. Boil it down, make 
it short, snappy and to the point. 





WE SELL 


MONKEY 
GRIP. 


TIRE 
PATCH 




















Do not be discouraged if in attempt- 
ing to copy these letters they do not 
appear to be an exact replica of the 
copy before you. Every show-card 
writer has a decided individuality 
about his work and it differs as much 
as in handwriting, and it should be 
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so in order to be graceful and artis- 
tic. Just as long as the fundamental 
basic strokes are the same, it does 
not matter if the center stroke in the 
letter E is a little higher or lower, 
etc. 

This chart clearly shows that the 
term “single-stroke” is not intended 
to convey the impression that each 
letter is formed completely by just 
one or two continuous strokes. They 
are made by a series of three or more 
perfectly flat strokes, and—in order 
to produce perfect flat strokes the 
red sable brush must be trained to 
work flat. After dipping the brush 


‘in the ink spread the color evenly 


through the hairs by working it back- 
ward and forward on a piece of glass 





- TOOLS — 
WOFILES 











or any other smooth surface. Before 
laying the brush aside be sure to rinse 
in clean water by pulling the hairs 
through fingers. Allow them to dry 
with a flat, chisel-edge shape. Do 
not allow the ink or color to dry 
overnight in the brushes, as this will 
eventually cause the hairs to fall out. 

Genuine red_ sable, show-card 
brushes are expensive but with a 
little care they will last for several 
years. 


The Arnold Sales Corporation, 175 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, has se- 
cured rights for the exclusive distribu- 
tion of Robert wrenches in Connecticut, 
Greater New York, Westchester and 
Rockland counties, N. Y., and northern 
New Jersey. 


Pill Bros., Central Square, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., sustained considerable 
loss when their store was damaged 
last week by fire. 





PEXTO 
TOOLS 


FOR 
EVERY 
NEED 
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What Do You Think? 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., Aug. 9, 1922. 
HARDWARE AGE. 
TO THE EDITOR: 

Referring to your article on page 75, 
issue of August 10, I wish to remark 
that the co-insurance clause in this 
section is not “standard.” Wherever 
its meaning is understood it has been 
rejected by the average business man 
as not suitable, as it is not “insurance” 
in the usual meaning of the word, nor 
as commonly understood, since insur- 
ance has been known. At the present 
time all other forms of insurance pay 
their losses “up to the amount stated 
in their policies,” and are very careful 
not to mislead their customers. The 
fire insurance companies calculate their 
premiums on a percentage of the total 
loss, plus expense of the gross amount 
of insurance carried. Is the attempt 
in many cases successful, to avoid pay- 
ing the actual loss by calculations made 
on another basis an honorable busi- 
ness? , 

In the case cited the merchant un- 
doubtedly believed he was obtaining 
the same kind of insurance that he had 
always bought (and his father before 
him) i.e.: insurance for the actual loss 
up to the amount ofthe policy. He 
would no doubt have rejected the policy 
had he known it was a “proportionate” 
policy, as the regular and customary 
insurance is always obtainable when- 
ever insisted upon. Has not the in- 
sured a claim against the agent for 
damages because of deceit and fraud? 

Without an appraisal a co-insurance 
policy cannot be intelligently written, 
and should be forbidden by law. In- 
surance companies when writing such 
“proportionate” policies should be re- 
quired to notify the insured in writing 
in a separate letter of the amount of 
insurance that would be paid in the 
event of loss, stating the amount to be 
paid for each $1000 loss, starting at 
$1000 and going by the $1000 up to the 
amount of the policy. 

GeorGE H. CRAWFORD. 
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Seven Carloads of Roofing 


ASPHALT SHINGLE ROOFS 


tay "'S BIRD 


+ BHINGI Es 


roms | Seti a 


ow Latah pecan 


in Seven Months 


OOFING and Raymer both 
R have the same initial letter. It 
s “R,” the eighteenth letter. 
For the period of one single but very 
profitable week last month these two 
words were synonymous in the city 
of St. Paul, Minn. It happened this 
way: W. H. Raymer decided that 
the Raymer Hardware Co. should de- 
vote some window space to a display 
of roofing. It was first thought that 
only a portion of the window selected 
would be used for roofing, but as the 
stock was placed in the window and 
arranged in display it soon became 
evident that it was worthy of the en- 
tire window, which it was given. 

It was the first roofing window that 
this company had ever tried, and it 
turned out such a success that it will 
not be long before St. Paul people 
will see another roofing window at 
Raymer’s store. 

Commenting on this display and 
its recognizable results, Mr. Raymer 
writes: 

“When we originally planned on 
this display it was intended to use 
only a part of the window, but we 
found that we could not make a sat- 
isfactory display unless we used the 
whole window. We certainly feel that 
we have been repaid for this space. 

“Being particularly interested in 
the roofing department, I stayed 
pretty close to the window the first 
day or two and was kept very busy 
answering inquiries and taking notes 
of prospects. We were able to close 
several satisfactory orders during 
the time this display was in the win- 
dow and also were able to get a good 
list of live prospects. 

“The roofing business is more or 


less a new venture with us, which we 
went into last year. We started in 
about July with our first carload to 
see whether or not we could handle 
this line of work. Between July and 
the first of this year we sold three 
carloads of this sort of material, 
which showed us that we were in a 
position to handle this department to 
good advantage. Since the first of 
the year we have delivered seven car- 
loads and have considerable of this 
material sold which has not been de- 
livered. 

“We hammer the building pros- 
pects with form letters all of the 
time and follow them up as closely 
as we can with personal calls, with 
the result that we have been, we 
think, very successful in starting this 
department.” 

We agree with Mr. Raymer—this 
store has been very successful in its 
initial introduction of roofing. It 
has been successful because of the 
consistent sales promotion work that 
was done on the line. Just review 
the quoted section of Raymer’s letter. 
An entire window devoted to the line. 
Building prospects hammered with 
form letters and personal calls made 
which are closely followed up. If 
they start this business selling seven 
carloads in as many months—well, 
next year will be a big roofing year 
with this Twin Cities’ store. 

Some interesting points in the win- 
dow display are worth special consid- 
eration. The background is made up 
of a large display board covered with 
different colored shingles. This is 
known as variegated roof, as it con- 
tains asphalt shingles of four dif- 
ferent colors laid according to a plan 


which is designed to eliminate any 
suggestion of prearranged pattern. 
Not only does this show goods, but 
it sells an idea in roofing. 

To the left a small board display 
illustrates the ease with which the 
asphalt shingles may be placed over 
the old wooden shingles. A second 
idea sold on roofing. Mr. Raymer 
tells us that this particular board 
caused more comment than any other 
part of the window and brought in 
several large orders. Also a long list 
of good prospects. 

At the top of the center back- 
ground two miniature reproductions 
of the firm’s billboard advertising 
were shown. This served to link up 
the outdoor advertising with the 
store and its roofing stocks. A 
thought in this connection is that 
many motorists may have noticed the 
billboard but failed to connect it with 
Raymer’s store. Seeing it again in 
miniature in the window would im- 
mediately refresh their minds and 
recall the store to mind each time the 
sign was seen. 

Very closely associated to roofing 
is the installation or repair of leader 
drains. The display board of tin 
work and sheet metal designs shown 
at the right interested many pros- 
pects and resulted in several orders. 

In the central foreground of the 
window there are a few loose 
shingles, a few cans of plastic ce- 
ment, some loose roofing nails and a 
roofing knife. 

Everyone wants an efficient roof 
and must have it. One that keeps in 
the heat in winter and keeps it out 
in the summer is necessary. They 
also cannot tolerate leaky roofs. 
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Ludington, Mich. The Central Hard- 
ware Store increased its sales of stoves 
and ranges 700 per cent in one year by 


combining service and display. 
—-Hardware Age, Jan. 19, 1922. 


Newark, N. J. Ludlow & Squier had 
more than 5000 people visit their store in 
one week to view an educational hard- 
ware exposition which was endorsed by 


the public schools. 
—Hardware Age, Feb. 9, 1922. 


Clayton, N. M. R. W. Isaacs, in a town 
of 2500 people, averaged during the past 
three years $116,000 each year in regular 


hardware sales. 
—Hardware Age, Feb. 23, 1922. 


Wenatchee, Wash. The Morris Hard- 
ware Co., in a town of 6300, has 75 em- 
ployees; operates 10 passenger cars and 3 
trucks; maintains specialists in plumbing, 
lighting, heating and irrigation; conducts 
a harness shop; covers 10,000 square miles 
of territory and sells hardware on a ton- 


nage basis, 
—Hardware Age, March 16, 1922. 


Milford, Conn. Harrison & Gould, Inc., 
sell $28,000 worth of auto accessories year- 
ly in a town of 10,000 people, by advertis- 


ing, special service and window displays. 
—Hardware Age, April 6, 1922. 


Newark, N. J. Banister & Pollard Co. 
built up its business in radio supplies from 
a $200 stock to $2000 a week by window 
displays, advertising and special selling 
methods. 

—Hardware Age, April 27, 1922. 

Joliet, Ill. The Barrett Hardware Co. 
celebrated its 71st birthday with a special 
one day sale that was featured by the dis- 
tribution of 500 sample cans of paint, 
2000 souvenir banks for school children, 
6000 store visitors and 1240 cash sales. 

—Hardware Age, May 18, 1922. 

East Grand Forks, Minn., population 
2700, Giese & Noonan sold 41 washing 
machines in two weeks by special adver- 


tising and solicitation. 
—-Hardware Age, May 25, 1922. 
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Hightstown, N. J. The Hightstown 
Hardware Co. gave free rides in an air- 
plane to every $300 purchaser at its farm 
implement show. It sent out 1502 invita- 
tions and will probably exceed its $120,- 
000 implement sales of last year. 


—Hardware Age, May 25, 1922. 


Le Mars, Ia., the Sieverding-Walz Hard- 


ware Co. sold $1,500 worth of china and - 


glassware in 60 days from a $3,000 stock. 
The town’s population is 4000. 
—Hardware Age, June 1, 1922. 
Philadelphia, Pa. The J. B. Shannon 
Hardware Co. has handled sporting goods 
for 40 years and averages six turnovers 
or $180,000 annually in this line alone. 
—Hardware Age, June 8, 1922. 
Wooster, Ohio. J. C. Fetzer sold $1,387 
worth of paints and brushes in a single 
day by showing customers, through ads 
and letters, how they could make 36 per 
cent by paying cash and taking a 3 per 
cent discount. 
—Hardware Age, June 15, 1922. 
St. Francis, Kan. Leroy Danielson & 
Sons do $150,000 worth of business an- 
nually in a town with a population of only 
500 by running their own store paper. 
—Hardware Age, June 29, 1922. 
Jamaica, N. Y. F. Berman & Co. sold 
$200,000 worth of builders’ supplies last 
year, and expect 1922 sales to total $350,- 
000. They render special delivery service, 
solicit business and use building permit 


lists. 
—Hardware Age, Aug. 17, 1922. 


The Heart of Chicago, Ill. Clement W. 
Periolat sells $1,000 worth of razor blades 
every week to an average of 720 custom- 
ers a day from a 5-ft. glass shelf. 

—Hardware Age, Aug. 24, 1922. 

Saginaw, Mich. The Popp Hardware 
Co. sold $20,000 worth of hardware in 6 
days, averaging 33 1/3 cents for every in- 
habitant in town. 

—Hardware Age, Aug. 24, 1922. 

Green Bay, Wis. The Du Bois-Haevers 
Co. sold $800 worth of aluminum ware in 
two and a half hours by window displays 


and bargain sale advertising methods. 
—Hardware Age, Aug. 31, 1922. 
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Handy Display Table for 
Small Items 


|B ipvenony the past few years dealers 


have come to realize more and 
more the trade-pulling power of small 
hardware items properly displayed. 
The Woolworth Building, erected from 
the profits on 5 and {10 cent sales, has 
opened their eyes to the fact that those 
same small items pay a handsome profit 
in addition to drawing trade. How- 
ever, the matter of proper display of 
numerous small articles is always a 
problem. Usually the dealer meets this 
problem by utilizing some sort of a dis- 
play table, with bins, boxes, or baskets 
to hold the individual items. One Cali- 
fornia hardware merchant uses a series 
of unique and serviceable display tables 
constructed along the lines of the one 
shown in our illustration. 

As you will note, this fixture is 
mounted on casters, and the lower part 
is fitted with a floor to form a con- 
venient shelf for such items as gal- 
vanized pails and tubs, iron kettles, 
Dutch ovens, scrub pails and similar 
articles. An ordinary square legged 
table about 30 in. high, forms the base 
of the fixture. On top of this is a 
double decked frame for the display 
boxes. Each box, as you will note, is 
divided into four compartments, and 
the table is constructed of sufficient 
length to hold any number of boxes de- 
sired. In the center above the second 
deck is a small raised platform to ac- 
commodate an additional row of boxes 
which may be single or double width 
as required. This method of construc- 
tion allows the boxes to be readily re- 
moved for filling or cleaning. 

In the California store referred to 
the individual display boxes are con- 
structed entirely of light wood. Coarse 


wire cloth could be used to advantage 
as bottoms for the bins, as this would 
allow the particles of dust and dirt to 
drop through and make it unnecessary 
to remove the individual items each 
time when dusting. 
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A New Method of Displaying 
Goods in Cartons 


SERVICEABLE rack such as the 

one illustrated can often be used 
to excellent advantage in displaying 
items which come individually packed 
in cartons or boxes. The fixture from 
which the drawing was made is used by 
a Minnesota hardware merchant to 
house his stock of automobile inner 
tubes, and is placed near the rack in 
which the automobile tires are dis- 
played. 

At first glance there does not ap- 
pear to be anything new or novel about 
this fixture, but as your eyes take in 
the construction, you note that the 
shelves on the lower half are built on 
an incline, sloping to the back. This 
turns the ends of the boxes or cartons 
slightly upward and makes it easy for 
the salesman or customer to note the 
sizes without stooping. The shelves of 
the upper part are of the ordinary type. 
The ends of the fixture are built from 
strips of 1 in. x 4 in. surfaced lumber, 
with the shelves and back of half inch 
material or compo-board. 

Such a rack should be very conveni- 
ent for displaying sport shoes in boxes, 
skates in individual boxes, and many 
similar items which will suggest them- 
selves to the dealer. It can be quickly 
and easily built, and when stained or 
painted is an attractive fixture. 


= 
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WEEKLY SUMMARY 


Prices Advancing—Sales Increasing—Freight 
Congestion Feared 


RICE advances featured the markets last week. There are many 

jobbers and manufacturers who believe that every indication 
points to a runaway market in steel products. It is pointed out, 
however, that this can only be a temporary condition because of the 
fact that basic undercurrents in the market are working toward a 
lower level. 

The volume of business is increasing. Demands for staples are 
becoming more vigorous. Shortages are more apparent. Prices 
generally are moving upward. Collections are slightly improved. 
The possibilities of a freight congestion this fall are being taken 
into consideration by both retailers and jobbers, and larger orders 
are said to be the result. 

Conservative elements are advising against overbuying. Specu- 
lative interests are planning to take advantage of the opportunity 
for quick turnovers on the advancing market. 

Bright wire goods, brass butts and liquid door checks were all 
advanced 10 per cent. Advances also became effective on black and 
galvanized sheets, corrugated and slate roofing, tacks and iron hol- 
low ware. Reductions for next season were announced on bicycles, 
base ball goods and fishing tackle. 


NEW YORK 


Food and fuel are expected to be granted priority ship- 
ment privileges. If this continues for any length of time, 


Price | Fiycene jobbers announced four price ad- 


vances and one‘ reduction during the 
past week. 


Changes 


re Brass butts were advanced 10 per cent. 

Liquid door checks were advanced 10 per cent. 

Glue pots were increased 5 per cent. 

Bright wire goods were advanced 10 per cent. 

Tin sprayers were reduced 25 cents per doz. 

Further advances may be expected in the near future, 
according to local jobbers, in builders’ hardware. In- 
creased prices are also likely, it is believed, in axes, 
hatchets and nails. 


Coal ONE of the most interesting topics of 
and conversation in the local market during 
Freight the past week centered around the possibil- 

: ities of Henry Ford making good his declar- 
ation of closing his factories September 16 because of the 
coal situation. 

Many business men in this section regard Ford’s state- 
ment as something more in the nature of a threat than an 
intention. Others believe that Ford’s move will have a 
strong influence in helping to hasten a settlement in the 
anthracite strike. Few believe that it will have any bad 
effect on industry generally. 

Most of the representatives of large eastern hardware 
manufacturing concerns interviewed (stated that their 
factories have coal enough to last until about the end of 
this year. They added, however, that factories may expe- 
rience difficulties in getting steel and raw materials both 
because of the coal strike and the freight situation. 


_ Axes and Hatchets.—Continued ac- 
tivity features these items. Price ad- 
vances are considered likely by local 
jobbers. Stocks are reported to be 
adequate, 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 


ae per doz. 


per doz. net. 


Ordinary grade handled axes, 3 to Ib., $15 per doz. 


4 Ib., $13.25 per doz. net; 3% to 4% $15.50 per doz. 


Ib., $13.75 per doz. net; 4 to 5 Ib., 


41% . 
14.75 per doz. net; 5% Ib. solid, $15.50 

Flint edge Rockaway pattern axes, 
3 to 4 Ib., $15.25 per doz. net; 3% to : , 
4% Ib., $15.75 per doz. net; 4 to 5 Ib., fair stocks, and firm prices hold 
$16.25 per doz, net. 

Connecticut pattern axes, 3 to 3% 
ret; 3% to 4 Ib., 


it is pointed out that hardware jobbers and retailers may 
not be able to get merchandise as promptly as their re- 
quirements demand. 


OST of the local jobbers are favorably 
situated as far as stocks are concerned. 
Should a large retail demand develop, some 
market authorities have questioned the abil- 
ity of jobbers to supply the full requirements of retailers. 
Investigation made during the past week revealed the 
fact that most jobbers in this section are well stocked to 
meet all normal fall and winter demands. 

In some items there are shortages. But these are not 
local shortages. They are, for the most part, national 
shortages. : 

Dealers’ stocks, on the other hand, with some exceptions 
are comparatively low. Their orders for staple and season- 
able goods are frequent, it is said, but small in quantity. 


Stock 
Conditions 


HERE are four outstanding shortages 
in the local market, namely, nails, 
builders’ hardware, hand saws, and fruit 
presses. There are many jobbers who are 
well supplied with certain types of hand saws but, it is 
said, that some manufacturers refuse to specify future 
deliveries. 
Liquid door checks and lock sets are reported to be ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain. 


Current 
Shortages 


per doz. net. 

Hatchets, full polished half and 
shingling, No. 1, $18.80 per doz.; No. 
2, $19.40 per doz. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Consistent buying, 


to 5% Ib. 


throughout this line. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 


4 to 5 Ib., $16 Square nuts, % in., 16c, per lb.; 5/16 
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in., 15c. per Ib.; -in., 13c. per Ib.; 
7/16-in., 12c. per lb.; %-in., 11c. per 
Ib.; %-in., 10c. per Ib.; %-in., 9c. 
per Ib. 

Common carriage bolts, % x 6 in. 
and smaller, 35 to 35 and 5 per cent; 
larger and thicker, 35 and 5 per cent. 

Machine bolts, % x 4 and smaller, 
45 to 45, 5 per cent; longer and thick- 
er, 50 and 10 to 45 per cent. 

Lag screws, 45 to 45 and 5 per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon bolts, 9/16 
and smaller, 70 per cent; larger and 
thicker, 65 per cent. 

Tinners’ rivets, 60 per cent to 50 
and 10 per cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 
40 per cent to 45 per cent; brass, 4/32 
and 14/20, 75 per cent from new list. 

Toggle bolts, steel bright finish, 75 
per cent. 

Stove bolts, 75 
cent. 

Iron rivets, 50 and 10 to 60 per 
cent. Solid copper rivets, 45 per cent. 

Lock washers, 3/16 to % in., 70 and 
h per cent: 9/16 to % in., 50, 10 and 
5 per cent; 11/16 to 1 in., 40 and 5 
per cent. 


Buck Saws.—More interest is devel- 
oping. Stocks are good and prices firm. 
Out of town reports indicate activity. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Buck saws, both plain and Cham- 
pion tooth, $12.90 per doz. 

Buck Saw Blades.—30-in. set and 
sharpened, 1 doz. in package, regular 
tooth blades, $4.45 per doz. to $9.45 
per doz. Champion tooth blades, 
$10.05 per doz. 

Saw Bucks.—Folding saw 
hard wood, made with roller, 
to $7.50 per doz. 


and 10 to 80 per 


buck, 
$5.40 


Canning Supplies.—Business in the 
local market is active although con- 
fined more or less to a “pick-up” de- 
mand. ‘Out of town trade is said to be 
excellent. Prices are firm and stocks 
fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Extension fruit and jelly strainers, 
No. 0, $1.25 per doz.; No. 2, $2.65 per 
doz.; No. 3, $3.25 per doz. Canning 
racks, $5.50 per doz.; Good Luck 
jar rings, 80c. per gross; Good Luck 
Mason jar rubbers, 75c. per gross, in 
12 gross lots. 

Berry hullers, 35c. per doz.: fruit 
jar wrenches, 85c. per doz.:; stainless 
steel knives, $2.35 per doz.; apple 
parers, $14.50 per doz. 

Preserving kettles, aluminum, rang - 
ing from 2%-at. to 17-at. in size, are 
quoted from $8.40 to $34.44. Covers 
for same are auoted from $2.40 to $6. 

Jar rings, 75c. per gr. 


Cider and Fruit Presses.—Broken 
stocks are reported by some of the 
local jobbers. Prices are stiff. The 
demand is still strong both locally and 
out of town. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Cider Presses.—8% x 10 in. tub, 1- 
in. screw, weight 50 Ib., $6.25 each; 
10% x 12-in. tub, 1\-in. screw, 
weight 70 Ib., $7.35 each; 11% x 12- 
in. tub, 1\4-in. screw, weight 90 Ib., 
$9.45 each: 13 x 14-in. tub. 1%-in. 
screw, weight 125 Ib., $12.25 each: 
berry crusher, weight 20 Ib., $6.15 
each, 

Fruit presses, 3-qt.. with heavy 
tin perforated insert, $3.40 each: 6- 
at.. $4 to $4.25 each; 12-qt., $5.50 to 
$5.85 each. 


Galvanized Pails.—Little interest is 
being shown any sizes. Stocks are good 
and prices stiff. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Light galvanized pails, 8-qt., $2.15 
per doz.; 10-qt., $2.35 per doz.; 12-qt., 
2.50 per doz.; 14-qt., $2.85 per doz.: 
16-qt., $3.45 pér doz. 

Heavy galvanized pails, 12-qt., 
$3.35 per doz.; 14-qt., $3.75 per doz.: 
16-qt., $4.60 per doz. 


Hack Saw Blades.—The demand is 
fairly active. Stocks are good and 
prices firm. 


Jobbers'’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Hack saw blades, 8-in., $4.54 per 
er.; 9-in., $5.11 per gr.; 10-in., $5.67 
per gr.; 12-in., $6.81 per gr. 
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Hammers.—Tools of all kinds are 
selling well. Hammer stocks are well 
balanced and prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Claw hammers, No. 1 size, $13.36 
per doz.; No. 1% size, $12.74 per doz.; 
No. 2 size, $11.48 per doz. 
Machinists’ hammers, 8-o0z., $8 per 
doz.; 12-0z., $12 per doz.; 16-o0z., $8.20 
per doz.; 20-oz., $9 per doz. 


Linseed Oil.—Dullness characterizes 
this market. Prices are substantially 
unchanged and the tendencies point 
downward. Stocks are ample for the 
local demand. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Linseed oil in lots of less than 5 
bbl., 94c. per gal. in lots of 5 bbl. or 
more, 91c. per gal. Boiled oil is 2c. 
extra, double boiled oil is 3c. extra 
per gal. and oil in half bbl. 5c. per 
gal. additional. 


Nails.—The demand is increasing in 
proportion to the spreading effects of 
the shortage. Jobbers’ stocks are low, 
although some report deliveries re- 
ceived and en route. Prices are point- 
ing upward. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Wire nails, $3.35 to $3.50 base per 
keg. Blued wire nails, 3d fine, $5.35 
net per keg. Cut nails, $3.90 base per 
keg. Coated nails, $3 to $3.25 base 

per keg. . 

Wire nails and brads in small lots, 

75 and 10 per cent off list. 

Roofing nails, 1 x 12, per 100 Ib., 
$6.55 for galvanized, and $4.55 plain. 

Wholesale prices vary iin different 
parts of the city. 


One and Two-Man Saws.—Develop- 
ing interest, firm prices and fair stocks 
feature these fall items. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

One-man saws, 72c per ft. Two- 
man saws, 60c. per ft. Two-man nar- 
row saws, 40c, per ft. 


Roofing Paper.—Buying is 
prices firm and stocks good. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Roofing paper, 35-lb. roll, $1.17 per 
roll; 45-lb. toll, $1.45 to $1.74 per roll; 
58-lb. roll, $1.55 to $1.70 per roll. 

Hard felt, 60-lb. standard roll, $1.80 
per roll; red sheathing paper, 36 in. 
wide, 500 sq.ft. in a roll; 20-Ib. roll, 
68c. to 84c. per roll, 3-Ib. 
$1.00 per roll. 


Rope and Twine.—Jobbers report 
small sales, firm prices and good stocks. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Manila rope, No. 1 grade, 18c. to 
19%c. per lb. Hardware grade lé6c. 
per Ib. Sisal, No. 1 grade, 15c. per 
Ib.; sisal, No. 2 grade, 18c per Ib. 
Bolt rope, 22c per Ib. 

Vath yarn, 13c. to lic. per lb. Jute 
wrapping twine, 20%4c. to 25%c. per 
Ib. Intia hemp twine, No. 6, 16c. 
to 18¢e. per Ib. 


Rubbish Burners.— Good interest, 
fair stocks, steady prices continue. 


Jobbers’ quotations, fo.b. New York: 
Galvanized wire rubbish burners, 
with heavy iren supports, dipped in 
asphaltum, 20 in. high. in diam- 
eter, weight 11 Ib., $30 per doz.; 24 
in. high, 15 in. diameter, weight 16 
Ib., $36 per doz.; 30 in. high, 18 in. 
diameter, weight 22 Ib., $54 per doz.; 
35 in. high, 30 in. diameter, weight 
35 Ib. $72 per doz. All less 5 per cent 
discount. 


Sash Cord.—Stocks are fair, prices 
stiff and the demand in this section is 
said to be improving. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Cotton sash cord, 39%c. base per Ib. 
Prices vary according to grade, ane 

— also in different sections of the 

city. 

Screws.—Consistent buying on the 
part of the retail trade continues. 
Prices are stiff and stocks fair. 
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Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Wood screws, iron bright, flat head, 
80 and 5 per cent; same with round 
and oval head, 774%c and 5 per cent; 
iron blued, flat head (add 5 per cent 
to net amount of invoice), 80 and 5 
per cent; iron blued, round head, 77% 
and 5 per cent; brass, flat head, 75 
and 5 per cent; brass, round and oval 
head, 72% and 5 per cent. 

Rolled thread machine __ screws, 
stove, iron, flat and round, No. 2 and 
No. 3, 69-10-10 per cent; No. 4 and 
larger, 70-10-5 per cent; fillister, No. 
2 and No. 3, 55-10-5 per cent; No. 4 
and larger, 60-10-10 per cent. Brass, 
flat and round, No. 2 and No. 3, 
55-10-5 per cent; No. 2 and No. 3, 
50-10-10 per cent; No. 4 and larger, 
55-10-5 per cent. 

Cap screws, 75 and 10 per cent; 
set screws, 80 per cent to 75 and 10 
per cent. 

Some jobbers report an extra on 
wood screws of 20 and 5 per cent. 


Steel Barrows.—Contractors are still 
large buyers at firm prices. Some job- 
bers report low stocks. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Steel contractors’ barrows, with 
wooden frame, 3 cu. ft. capacity, 
$63.75 per doz. Concrete barrows, 
steel tray with wooden handles, 3% 
cu. ft. capacity, $84 per doz. Tubular 
steel barrow, 3 cu. ft, capacity, $102 
per doz.; 4% cu. ft. capacity, $111 
per doz.; 6 cu. ft. capacity, $154 per 
doz. 


Stove Pipe.—This article is begin- 
ning to move. Prices are firm and 
stocks ample. 


Jobbers quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Black iron stove pipe, No. 28 gage, 
12 lengths in a bundle, 4 in., $1.40 to 
$1.60 per doz. lengths net; 4% in., 
$1.55 to $1.75 per doz, lengths net: 5 
in., $1.75 to $1.95 per doz. lengths 
net; 5% in., $2 to $2.25 per doz. 
lengths net; 6 in., $2.25 to $2.50 per 
doz. lengths net. 


Snow Shovels.—Jobbers’ stocks are 
in excellent condition and reports from 
all sections of the country indicate an 
active demand this fall and winter. 
Prices are firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York 
Galvanized steel snow shovels, ribbed 
steel blade, 74x10 in., ash D handle 
$1.50 per doz, Same, ribbed steel 
blade, 21 x 16 in., reinforced back, D 
handle, $11.50 per doz. Same, spring 
steel blade, 16 x 18 in., japanned D 
handle, $9.85 per doz. 


Sleds.—Jobbers and manufacturers 
anticipate a good business before 
Christmas. Prices are firm. Some out 
of town orders have already been re- 
ceived by some of the local jobbers. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 
Sleds.—List prices Flexible Flyer, 
No. 1, $4.25 each; No. 2, $5.00 each; 
No. 3, $650 each; No. 4, $7.00 each; 
No. 5, $9.50 each. Junior Racer, $5.50 
each; Racer, $6.75 each; No. 4, with 
foot rest, $7.75 each; No. 5, with foot 
rest, $11.00 each. 
Discounts.—From N. Y. stock, 
cent, f.o.b factory 35 per cent. ; 
List Prices.—Fire Fly, No. 9, $2.30 
each; No. 10, $2.75 each; No. 11, 
$3.40 each; No. 12, $3.75 each; Racer, 
$4.00 each. 
Discounts—From N. Y. stock 40 
and 5 per cent, f.o.b. factory 40 and 10 
per cent. 


Window Glass.—The demand is good 
and prices firm. Stocks are fair, al- 
though reported to be somewhat 
broken in some sections. 


Jobbers’ - quotations f.o.b. New York: 

A single, 84 per cent; B single. 86 
per cent; A double, 85 per cent; B 
ag 88 per cent. List of March 
1, 1913. 


P. S—A 10 per cent advance was 
made Sept. 1, by Sargent & Co., apply- 
ing to both stock and contract orders. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1505 Otis Building, 
Chicago, Ill., Aug. 29, 1922. 


” spite of the difficulties which have 
been created by strikes, the hard- 
ware business is giving a very good 
account of itself, and conditions for the 
fall and early winter are better than 
could reasonably be expected. Whole- 
sale business is going ahead on a lib- 
eral schedule, and the booking of or- 
ders for fall has expanded, although 
the bulk of the business is still in small 
lots for prompt shipment. 

There is a broader movement of 
staple lines, but opposition to higher 
prices is a pronounced feature of the 
selling situation. 

Resumption of coal mining has come 
in time to avert a serious shortage, but 
supplies will be inadequate for some 
time, and it is expected some rationing 
will be necessary. There has_ been 
more industrial curtailment this week 
than at any other time since the strikes 
began, but from now on operating 
schedules are expected to show an in- 
crease, 

An advance in steel prices, expected 
in the trade, following the granting of 
a 20 per cent wage increase, was put 
into effect by one leading steel pro- 
ducer in Chicago yesterday. Finished 
steel and track material quotations are 
raised from $3 to $5 per ton. Struc- 
tural shapes are quoted from $2.05 to 
$2.25, Chicago. Soft steel bars are 
quoted from $1.95 to $2.15. 

Demand for steel sheets is active, the 
leading producer here operating at 
about 75 per cent of capacity. During 
the last few days, several inquiries have 
come into the market for first quarter 
delivery, but this will not be expected, 
as no business will be booked by the 
leading independent for over ninety 
days, as operating costs are uncertain, 
and it is believed that even a premium 
price would not convince mills that it 
would not be advisable to book such 
business, 

Prices on nuts and bolts advanced 
10 per cent; wire nails advanced 20c. 
per keg and are now being quoted at 
$3.30 per keg base at Chicago. Steel 
sheets advanced 25c. per hundred, and 
wire products advanced 20c. per hun- 
dred. 

Jobbers report that they are short 
on a great many items. There is a 
scarcity of butts and hinges, bolts and 
nuts, cider presses, nails and wire prod- 
ucts, and stove pipe and elbows. Ow- 
ing to the tie-up in transportation fa- 
cilities, goods coming from the East 
take from two to three weeks, where 
usually they take six days. 

Manufacturers of builders’ hard- 
ware have withdrawn all prices and are 
working on new price lists, which will 
be in the hands of the trade very short- 
ly. These prices are expected to show 
an advance of about 10 per cent on 
shelf hardware. 
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CHICAGO 


Alarm Clocks.—There has been no 
change in the price of alarm clocks. 
Sales are steadily improving. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: America, $11.40 in doz. lots, 
$11.04 in case lots; Blue Bird, $13.20 
in doz. lots, $12.84 in case lots; Black 
Bird, $18.96 in doz. lots, $18.36 in case 
lots; Bunkie, $20.88 in doz. lots, $20.16 
in case lots; Lookout, $13.20 in doz. 
lots, $12.84 in case lots; Sleepmeter, 
$15.12 in doz. lots, $14.64 in case lots. 


Ammunition. — Dealers apparently 
are anticipating their fall wants, fear- 
ing shipping delays. Current demand 
for shells and cartridges are heavier at 
this season of the year than recorded 
during the last five or six years. 

Automobile Accessories.—Sales have 
slowed down somewhat during the past 
week, but are all that could be expected 
at this season of the year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 46 Reliable jacks. $2.65 
each: lots of 10, $2.25 each; twin- 
cylinder foot pumps, $1.35 each; q 
lots, $15; Simplex jacks, No. 36, $1.75 
each, doz. lots each $1.60; Weed 
chains, single lots, 25 per cent dis- 
count, doz. lots 33% per cent dis- 
count; gray inner tubes, 30 x 3%, 
$1.25 each; red inner tubes, 30 x 3%, 
$1.65 each; Bethlehem spark plugs, 
36c. each; Bethlehem spark plugs, 
mica type, 60c. each; Bethlehem 
spark plugs, standard porcelain type, 
58c.; Splitdorf plugs, 58c. each; lots 
of 100, 56c. each; Splitdorf plugs, 
special for Fords, 50c. each: lots of 
100, 48c. each; Champion X plugs, 45c. 
each; lots of 100, 41c. each: Champion 
O plugs, 53c. each; lots of 100, 50c. 
each; Hercules Giant, 60c. each; Her- 
cules Junior, 35c. each. 

Axes.—While there has been no 
change in the price of axes, the market 
is very firm. Sales continue to im- 
prove, and orders for fall delivery are 
well ahead of last year’s. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: First quality single bitted 
unhandled axes, 3 to 4 Ib., $10.50 doz. 
base; double bitted, $15.50 doz. base; 
good quality black unhandled axes, 
same weight, single bitted, $9.50 doz. 
base; single bitted handled axes, 
$11.25 to $18.50 per doz. according to 
quality and the grade of handle. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Bolt prices have ad- 
vanced 10 per cent, and jobbers report 
they are having considerable difficulty 
in keeping up their stocks. Demand is 
unusually heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 45 per 
cent off list; small carriage bolts, 50- 
10 per cent off list: large sized ma- 
chine bolts, 50-5 per cent off list: 
small sized machine bolts, 60 per 
cent off list; all stove bolts, 75-10 
per cent off list; all lag screws, 60 
per cent off list. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Builders’ hard- 
ware manufacturers have withdrawn 
all prices and will send out revised 
price lists showing an advance of about 
10 per cent. Manufacturers of steel 
butts, however, have not advanced their 
prices, but there is a scarcity of hinges 
and butts. Jobbers have not, as yet, 
changed their prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 3% x 3% steel butts, old 
copper and dull brass finish, in case 
lots, $2.52 doz. pr.; 4 x 4 steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.80 doz. pr.; heavv bevel 
steel inside sets, case lots, $6.00 doz.; 
steel bit-keyed front door sets, $1.40 
per set; wrought brass bit-keyed 
front door sets, $2.50 per set; cylin- 
der front door sets, $6.50 per set. 


Chains.—Prices are strong, with ad- 
vances not unlikely. Sales are excep- 
tionally heavy for this time of the year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 

Chicago: -in. proof coil chains, $8 

per 100 lb.; weldless coil chains, 50-10 

per cent off list: No. 00, 4% electric 

welded cow ties, $2.65 per doz. 


Cider-Fruit Presses——Demand is un- 
usually good, and some distributors are 
finding it difficult to keep their stocks 
complete. 


Copper Rivets and Burrs.—Even at 
the recently advanced prices sales are 
increasing, for present prices are con- 
sidered low. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 

Chicago: Copper rivets and _ burrs, 

40-5 per cent discount. 


Cutlery. — Demand continues to be 
good. Both table and pocket cutlery 
are moving in good volume. 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Satisfactory sales continue. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 29-gage, 5-in. lap joint 
eaves trough, $4.30 per 100 ft.; 29- 
gage, 3-in. corrugated conductor pipe. 
$4.50 per 100 ft.; 3-in. corrugated- 
conductor elbows, $1.36 per doz. 


Field Fence.—Local jobbers have not 
changed their prices on field fence. The 
market is firm, and sales are reported 
good, an advance not being unlikely. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Field fencing, 66 per cent 
discount from lists. 


Files.—Demand continues heavy, with 
prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: American files, 70 per cent 
off list; Nicholson files, 50-10-10 per 
cent off list; Disston files, 50-10-10 
per cent off list; Black Diamond files, 
50-10 per cent off list. 


Food Choppers.—Improvement in 
sales has been noted. There has been 
no change in price. Heavy sales for 
fall are expected. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Universal, No. 0, $12.15; No. 
1, $15.00: No. 2, $18.20; No. 3, $24.30, 


Galvanized Ware.—Prices are con- 
tinually stiffening, owning to the short- 
age of sheets and the high price of 
spelter. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Competition galvanized 
water pails, 8-qt., $1.75 doz.; 10-qt., 
$1.95 doz.; 12-qt., $2.20 doz.; 14-qt., 
$2.45 doz.; galvanized wash tubs, No. 
1, $5.65; No. 2, $6.25; No. 3, $7.35 doz. 


Glass and Putty.—Prices continue 
firm, and demand is heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Single strength A and single 
strength B, up to 25-in. bracket, 86 
per cent off. Single strength A and 
single strength B, over 25-in. bracket, 
85 per cent off. Double strength A, 
all brackets, 85 per cent off. Double 
strength B, all brackets, 87 per cent 
off. Putty in 100-lb. kits, $3.65; com- 
mercial putty, $3.60; glaziers’ points 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one doz. packages, 65c. 


Hammers. — There has been no 
change in price since last reported. 
Sales are satisfactory. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 11% first quality nail 
hammers, $12 per doz.; Competitive 
forged nail hammers, $6 to $9 per doz.; 
cast steel hammers, $4 per doz, 
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Hatchets.—Prices are firm, with ex- 
cellent sales. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, broad 
hatchets, $16 per doz.; Competitive 
grade, $12 doz.; warranted shingling 
hatchets, $12 doz.; Competitive forged 
shingling Hatchets, $8 doz. 


Hickory Handles.—Demand continues 
exceptionally good, with supplies 
scarce. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 1 hickory axe handles, $3 
doz.; No. 2, $2 doz.; finest selection 
second growth white hickory, $6 doz.; 
special second growth white hickory, 
$4.50 doz.; No. 1 hatchet and hammer 
handles, 80c. doz.; second growth 
hickory hatchet and hammer handles, 
$1.20 doz. 


Ice Skates.—Sales continue very sat- 
isfactory, and orders for future delivery 
continue to be booked. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Chicago: Key clamp rocker, men's and 
boys’, bright finish, 70c. per pair; key 
clamp hockey, $1.03 per pair; half key 
ciamp hockey, women’s and girls’, 96c. 
per pair; half key clamp hockey, 


women’s and girls’, $1.26 per pair. 
Nails.—Local jobbers have advanced 
their price 20c. per keg on nails. Nails 
are scarce, and the demand is very 
heavy. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Chicago: Common wire nails, $3.30 per 

keg base. 

Oil Stoves.—Owing to the coal short- 
age, the demand for oil stoves con- 
tinues very heavy. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Chicago: 2-burner, less shelf, $10.85 
each; 3-burner, less shelf, $14.25 each; 


4-burner, less shelf, $18 each; 2- 
burner, shelf, $3.50 each; 8-burner 
shelf, $4.25 each; 4-burner shelf, $5 


each. 

Paints and Oils.—The only change in 
price on oils is a decline in the price of 
turpentine of 6c per gallon. Demand 
for mixed paints and oils continues ex- 
ceptionally heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Raw linseed oil, 1 to 4 bar- 
rels, $1.04 per gal.: boiled linseed oil, 
1 to 4 barrels, $1.06 per gal.; raw lin- 
seed oil, 5 barrels or more, 99c. per 
gal.; boiled linseed oil, 5 barrels or 
more, $1.01 per gal., less 1 per cent 
10 days. Turpentine, $1.43 per gal. 
(in barrels) denatured alcohol in bar- 
rels, 40c. per gal.; strictly pure white 
lead, 100-Ib., kegs, 1244c. per Ib.: 50-Ib. 


kegs, 12% c. per Ilb.; dry paste in bar- 
rels, 644c. per Ib.; pure white shel- 
lac, 4-lb. goods in gallon cans, $4.75 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
410 Unity Building, 
Boston, Sept. 2, 1922. 


NOTHER month has rolled around 
IX with the hardware trade in this 
territory in a comfortable position. Be- 
cause of the impending holiday not all 
of the jobbers have made up their 
monthly figures. It is generally stated, 
however, that August bookings will 
compare favorably as did previous 
months’ showings, with the heavy hard- 
ware houses perhaps making a better 
showing on a percentage basis. 

The situation to-day is directly op- 
posite to that of a year ago. To-day, 
the big hardware interests are giving a 
lot of thought to the question of sup- 
plies, whereas a year ago they were 
doing everything to have as little stock 
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per gal.; pure orange shellac, 4-Ib. 

goods in gallon cans, $4.25 per gal.; 

English venetian red, in barrels, 

$3.50 and $6.75 per cwt. 

Radio.—Sales are showing improve- 
ment at retailers’ stocks are being built 
up for the fall demand. Jobbers are 
building up their stocks, believing that 
a very great demand will start in 
September. 


Roofing and Building Paper.—There 
has been another advance in the price 
of sheathing paper. Sales continue to 
be heavy and are steadily improving. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Best grade state surfaced 
prepared roofing, $1.85 per square; 
best tale surfaced, $2.25 per square; 
medium tale surfaced, $1.60 per 
square; light tale surfaced, 90c. per 
square; red rosin sheathing, $60 per 
ton. 


Rope.—Sales on rope are moderate, 
with prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: First quality manila rope, 
standard brands, 17%c. to 184c. per 
lb.; No. 2 manila rope, 16c. to 16%4c. 
per lb. base; so-called hardware 
grade manila rope, 15%c. per Ib.; No. 
1 sisal rope, highest quality standard 
brands, 14%c. to 15%c. per lb. base; 
No. 2 sisal rope, standard brands, 13c. 
to l4c. per Ib. base. 


Sash Cord.—Excellent sales continue, 
owing to the fact that cotton is 
stronger. Market is very firm. Deal- 
ers, however, should carry heavier 
stocks than usual, owing to the uncer- 
tainties in the transportation situation. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Chicago: No. 7 sash cord, standard 
brands, $8.50 doz. hanks; No. 8 sash 
cord, standard brands, $9.80 doz. 
hanks. 


Sash Weights.—There is a shortage 
of sash weights, and jobbers are find- 
ing it hard to obtain enough to fill their 
orders. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Sash weights, $42.00 per ton. 
Screws.—There has been no change 

in the price of wood screws, but prices 
are firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Flat head bright screws, 
81-20 per cent off new list; round 
head lued, 77%-20-5 per cent off 
new list; flat head brass, 75-2045 per 
cent off new list; round head brass, 
72%-20-5 per cent off new list; ja- 
~ or 72%-20-5 per cent off new 
st. 
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on hand as possible. Then values were 
on the downgrade; to-day they are 
firmer than they have been in months 
with indications of going higher, if any- 
where. There is, however, a great deal 
of uncertainty, just as there was a year 
back, but it is a different sort. 

The retail and wholesale trade have 
not forgotten the licking they had to 
take at the close of 1921 in inventories, 
which makes for the biggest part of 
the uncertainty to-day. The inclina- 
tion of everybody, in view of industrial 
and transportation conditions, is to buy, 
but the unfortunate experiences of 1921 
makes for caution. And yet, records 
kept by jobbers show business is on a 
healthy footing and expanding rather 
than shrinking. The volume of goods 
going into consumption is greater than 
last year, which shows that consumers 
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Solder and Babbitt Metal.—Excellent 
sales are reported. Price oy No. 4 Bab- 
bitt Metal advanced 50c. per hundred, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, 
Chicago: Warranted 50-50 solder, $24 
per 100 Ib.; medium 45-55 solder, $21 
per 100 lb.; tinners’ 40-60 solder, $22 
per 100 lb.; high-speed babbitt metal, 
$18 per 100 lb.; standard No. 4 bab- 
bitt metal, $9.00 per 100 Ib. 


Sporting Goods.—There is a large de- 
mand for sporting goods, especially 
football material. 

Steel Sheets.—Mills are unable to 
work to capacity, because of coal and 
labor shortage, and are running seyv- 
eral months behind in their orders. 
Prices are strong even at the new ad- 
vanced prices, which went into effect 
this week. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 28-gage galvanized sheets, 
$5.85 per 100 Ib.; 28-gage black sheets, 
$4.85 per 100 lb 


Stove Pipe and Elbows.—Factories 
are running badly behind on orders, 
owing to the shortage of fuel and 
sheets. Liberal shipments, however, 
have been made, applying on early fall 
orders. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 6-in., 31-gage, $9.75; 30-gage, 

11.25: 28-gage, $13.00; 26-gage, $15.00; 

-in. elbows, 30-gage, $1.15; 28-gage, 
$1.30; 26-gage, 1.55 per doz. 

Toys.—Merchants are placing orders 
for toys early to insure receiving good 
selections. 

Wire Goods.—Wire products ad- 
vanced 20c. per hundred. The demand 
for barb and cattle wire continue to be 
very heavy. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 8 black annealed wire, 
$3.05 r 100 Ib.; galvanized barb 
wire, $3.95 per 100 lb.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle wire, $3.95 per 
100 Ib.; 80-rod spool galvanized hog 
wire, $3.45 per spool; No. 8 galvan- 
ized plain wire, $3.55 per 100 Ib. 
Wrenches.—Very satisfactory sales 

are reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 60-10 
per cent; engineers’ wrenches, 40 per 
cent; knife handles, 50-10 per cent. 


Wringers.—Great improvement in the 
sale of wringers is noted. The Lovell 
Wringer Co. continue to quote 50 per 
cent off the list. 


and the public at large are in a buying 
frame of mind. 


Ammunition. — Things are moving 
along in a satisfactory manner in the 
market for ammunition. The jobbing 
trade has a comfortable backlog of 
orders, and new business is coming for- 
ward all the time. Based on the amount 
of business already in hand it is evi- 
dent that the retail trade, generally 
speaking is looking forward to an in- 
creased consumption of all kinds of am- 
munition. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Ammunition.—Loaded shells, 25 and 
1 per cent discount; rim fire car- 
tridges, 25 per cent discount; center 
fire cartridges, 18 per cent discount. 


Axes.—No fault is found with the 
way things are shaping up in axes, 
say the jobbers. 


The rank and file of 
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retail dealers last year skimped along 
with as little stock as possible because 
of a general belief that prices would be 
lower. As a result of this policy retail 
stocks possibly were down to the lowest 
level noted in several years, which ac- 
counts for some of the orders received 
this season. Prices are reported as 
firm and unchanged. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: Single bit axes, first quality, 
without handles, $11.50 per dozen; 
double bit axes, without handles, 
$16.50 per dozen; single bit axes, with 
handles, $15 per dozen. 


Barbed Wire. — Local jobbing prices 
on barbed wire, in common with wire 
products in general, have been revised. 
Wholesale houses, foreseeing a change 
in prices coming advised retail dealers 
to cover fall requirements, which ac- 
counts for the recent activity in the 
market. Stocks here are far from 
large, and deliveries from mills are re- 
ported as more or less uncertain. The 
undertone of the market therefore is 
very firm. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Barbed Wire.—Two-ply, twisted, 
galvanized, 80-rod reels, $3.69 per 
reel; catch-weight reels, $4.20 per 100 
Ib. Galvanized cable, 80-rod reels, 
$3.15 per reel; catch-weight reels, 
$4.20 per 100 Ib. 


Batteries—A good healthy business 
in batteries is doing each week. There 
have been periods, to be sure, when 
buying was much more active, but for 
this season of the year sales show up 
well. Individual orders, as a rule, con- 
cern comparatively small numbers, 
which suggests that retail dealers are 
watching stocks closely. The aggre- 
gate orders received each day, however, 
explains the volume of stock moving. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Columbia.—In lots of less than 12, 
40c. each: in lots of 12 to 50, $35.36 
per 100; in barrel lots of 125, $30.36 
per 100. 

Ignitor.—In lots of less than 12, 40c. 
each; in lots of 12 to 50, $35.36 per 
100; in barrel lots, $31.36 per 100; 50 
in box, Columbia $30.74 per 100, Igni- 
tors $31.74 per 100. 

Hot Shot.—In barrel lots, No. 1461, 
$1.66 each; No. 1462, $1.66; No. 1561, 
$1.98; No. 1562, $1.98; No. 1662, $2.35. 

Assortments.—No. D2, $35.98 each; 
No. D3, $42.25. 


Blacksmiths’ Supplies—The move- 
ment of blacksmiths’ supplies out of 
local jobbing stocks holds up well. The 
market is a long way from active, but 
it is much more so than it was early in 
August and jobbing houses are confi- 
dent a large amount of material will be 
used between now and the turn of the 
year. The demand for nails has been 
somewhat better than for other things, 
the buying evidently being based on a 
belief that prices are more likely to 
advance than decline. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


wp nvlls-—Standara makes, 16c. per 


Axles.—Square bed, drawn bed and 
one-piece, under 2%-in., 11c. per lb.; 
Square bed, drawn bed and one-piece, 
2%-in. and 3-in., 10c. per Ib., coach 
bed axles, 11%4c. per Ib. 

_Springs.—Common wagon and car- 
Tiage springs, 12c. per lb. base. 

Horseshoes.— e quote from job- 
bers’ stocks: Standard makes in 100- 
lb. kegs to dealers in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts 
and Rmode Island points, $7 per keg 

ase. Base prices are for No. 2 or 
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larger. To Connecticut blacksmiths 
and consumers the base price is $6.75 
per 100 lb. keg. No freight is allowed 
on store shipments. 

Fancy Shoes.—Side weight, $11.50 
per keg; track side weights, $11.75; 
toe weights, $10.25; steel shoes, $8.75; 
toe creased, $7.25; side wear, $9.25; 
calked, $9.25; extra light calked, $9.75; 
iron countersunk, $7.75; steel coun- 
tersunk, $9.50; tips, $8.75; light driv- 
ing, $8.75; featherweights, $8.75; all 
assorted shoes, 50c. per keg extra. 

Welded Toe Calks.—Dull, $2 per 
box; sharp, $2.25; blunt heel, $2.25; 
sharp heel, $2.50. 

Nails.—Horseshoe, Reliance and 
Brighton, Crown and Leader, No. 5, 
$5.90 r keg: No. 6, $5.25; No. 7, 
$5.05; No. 8, $4.85; No. 9, 10 and 11, 
$4.65 


Chain.—Some improvement in sales 
of chain is noted, but it could be a whole 
lot better. This is one of the few de- 
partments in the heavy hardware 
market that have not come forward 
with a vim. Local stocks are still large, 
consequently no difficulty is experienced 
in securing any size desired. The 
market is firmer, due to the general 
tendency of iron and steel product 
prices, yet prices are not quotably 
higher. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: Proof coil self colored chain 
in cask lots, 3/16-in., $12.80; 4-i 
$11.55; 5/16-in., $10; %-in., 
7/16-in., $8.10; %%-in., $7.80; 
$8.45 per 100 lb. 


Clocks.—A further gain in sales of 
all kinds and styles of clocks is re- 
ported in the jobbing shelf-hardware 
market. Alarm clocks are, of course, 
the best sellers, but some of the retail 
trade is casting about the market with 
a view to getting covered on holiday 
goods, which leads the jobbing trade to 
believe retail stocks are smaller than 
anticipated. 


We quote 
stocks: 
Western line.—American, small lots, 
98c. each, dozen lots, 95c., four dozen 
lots 92c.: Sleepmeter, small, $1.30, 
dozen $1.26, four dozen $1.22; Jack- 
o-Lantern, small, $1.95, dozen $1.90, 
four dozen $1.85; Bunkie, small, $1.79, 
dozen $1.75, four dozen $1.68; Bingo, 
$2.11, dozen $2.05, four dozen 
Big Ben, small, $2.28, dozen 
, two dozen lots $2.14; Baby Ben, 
$2.28, dozen $2.21, two dozen 
Monitor, $3.25 each, $3.15 in 
lots and $3.06 in two dozen 


5-in., 


from Boston jobbers’ 


small, 
$2.14; 
dozen 
lots. 

Waterbury line.—Royal, case lots 
65c. each, less than case lots 80c. to 
85e.: Call, small lots $1.30, case lots 
$1.23; Vigilant, small lots $1.36, case 
lots $1.29; Daybreak, small lots $1.74, 
ease lots $1.65; Cyclone, small lots 
$2.33, case lots $2.21. 

Gilbert line. Woodtime '_ clocks, 
dainty assortment (six clocks), $11.70 
for six. 


Drills and Reamers.—The general 
drill and reamer situation is unchanged. 
The demand for the former is unusually 
good, all things considered, and the size 
of many individual orders booked sug- 
gest that retail hardware dealers and 
large consumers consider it a good time 
to get in under cover. It is reported in 
hardware circles that manufacturers 
are experiencing some difficulty in get- 
ting desired quantities of small sizes of 
raw material. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Drills.—Carbon, sizes up to 1%-in., 
tapered and straight shank, 70 and 
10 per cent discount; bit stock drills, 
60 and 5 per cent discount: center 
drills, 65 and 5 per cent discount: 
drills and countersinks combined, 30 
per cent discount; ratchet drills, 35 
per cent discount: wood boring brace 
bits, 50 per cent discount; high speed 
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drills, 50 and 10 per cent discount; 

jobbers, letter and number sizes, 50, 

10 and 5 per cent discount. 

Reamers.—Bit stock, 30 per cent 
discount; bright square and g 
standard makes, 65 per cent discount; 
checking, 25 per cent discount; 
tapered pins, 40 per cent discount; 
escutcheon pins, 45 per cent discount; 
small fluted rose and socket reamers, 

20 per cent discount. 

Files—A further good business in 
files is reported by the jobbers here. 
Concerns, who only a short time ago 
were not interested in files at any price, 
are now buying in gross lots, both for 
immediate and future requirements. 
The demand runs to all sizes and makes, 
a favorable market feature, and cer- 
tain jobbing stocks, which only a few 
months back were considered excessive, 
have been materially reduced. The 
market for files certainly is in a more 
healthy condition than at any previous 
time this year. 

We quote 
stocks: 

Files.—Nicholson and 
mond, 60 per cent discount; Great 
Western Arcade, Kearney & Foote 
and American, 65, 10 and 5 per cent 
discount; X. F., 12% per cent dis- 
count. 

Rasps.—Heller, 75 and 10 per cent 
discount; Superior, etc., 80 per cent 
discount; Stokes, 75 and 10 per cent 
discount. 

Galvanized Ware.—The market for 
galvanized ware is a long way from 
active, yet enough stock is moved each 
day to keep jobbing interest keenly 
alive. Common opinion among the 
wholesale houses is that the market, 
after months of uncertainty, is just be- 
ginning to come back into its own, and 
that the next two weeks or so will see 
a marked improvement in bookings. 

We 
stocks: 

Ash Cans.—Galvanized, No. 
2.75 each; No. 109, $4.25 each. 

Coal Hods.—Japanned, with wood 
handles, 15-in., $3.16 per doz.; 16-in., 
$3.40; 17-in., $3.75: galvanized, with 
wood handles, 15-in., .34; 16-in., 
$4.80: 17-in., $5.16; 18-in., $5.60. 

Pails.—Eight-qt., $2 per doz.; 10- 
qt., $2.20; 12-qt., $2.35: 14-qt., $2.80; 
heavier pails, 40 lb. to the doz.,$3.66; 
50 Ib. to the doz., $4.70. 

Tubs.—Galvanized, N 
per doz.; No. 300, $11.75. 

Garbage Cans.—Galvanized, 
$1.68 per doz.; No. 2, $1.48; 
$1.08 


from Boston jobbers’ 


Black Dia- 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


04118, 


200, $10.54 


No. 1, 
No. 4, 


Refrigerator Pans.—No. 2, $4 
doz.: No. 3, $5 per doz. 
Glass.—Little change is noted in the 

window glass market. Jobbers have a 
large amount of business on their books, 
and shipments against these will start 
soon. In the meantime there is a very 
fair day-to-day immediate requirement 
business coming into the market. Ad- 
vices from Pittsburgh to the effect that 
one of the largest producers of window 
glass has advanced wages of employees 
has apparently dispelled any lingering 
doubt as to the stability of jobbing and 
retail values the balance of 1922. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 

stocks: 

Window Glass.— Single A, 25-in. 
per cent discount; all 


per 


bracket, 86 
above 25-in. brackets, 83 per cent dis- 
count; double A, all sizes, 84 per cent 
discount. Third quality, single B, 
first bracket, 88 per cent discount; 
all above. 86 per cent discount; double 
B, all sizes, 87 per cent discount. 

Vitro-Marble Glass.—,-in., 69c. per 
sq. ft.; yYe-in., 81c. 

Skylight Glass.—Rough or rolled, 
%-in. thick, 14c. per sq. ft.; -in. 
thick, 19c. per sq. ft.; %-in. thick, 
24c. a sq. ft.; wired glass, 28c. per 
sq. ft. 
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Hack Saws.—During the last two 
weeks in August, more hack saw blades 
were sold in this market than noted in 
a long time. Manufacturing establish- 
ments, especially textile mills, have 
been among the largest buyers. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Hack Saws. — Standard makes, in 
full packages, 33% to 35 per cent dis - 
count; broken packages, 25 per cent 
discount; stock in gross lots or 
larger, 30 and 10 per cent to 40 per 
eent discount. 
fHeaters.—So far this season there 

has not been any great volume of ad- 
vance buying of oil heaters. Improved 
bookings, however, are anticipated this 
month. In fact, the jobbing trade is 
quite confident regarding the outlook, 
basing their views on a shortage of coal 
that cannot be made up for many 
months. Retail stocks in some in- 
stances are understood to be large 
enough for early requirements, conse- 
quently buying from these members of 
the trade will be backward. There are, 
on the other hand, a large number of 
dealers who made a cleanup last winter. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: ; 

Oll Heaters.—National Enameling 
& Stamping line, No. 016, steel reser- 
voir, $5.39 each; No 1600, brass 
reservoir, $6.35. 

Hot Plates.—All kinds and makes of 
hot plates are selling remarkably well 
for this time of the year. Apparently 
there is quite a public fad for them. 


Prices hold very steady. 





We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Hot Plates.—In less than dozen lots, 
$1.45 each: in dozen lots, $1.40 each; 

in three dozen lots, $1.35 each. 

Iron and Steel.—Nothing particularly 
new has developed in the iron and steel 
market since last reports. Sentiment 
among the jobbers is just as strong, and 
it is commonly said higher prices are 
in the making, yet nobody seems will- 
ing to even venture a guess how high 
the market will go. Stocks of popular 
sizes of steel bars, flats, bands and 
angles continue broken, mill shipments 
not having been sufficient the past week 
to ease the situation any. There has, 
perhaps, been slightly more substitut- 
ing iron for steel, but this feature has 
not become conspicuous as yet. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks ; 

tron.—Refined, $2,854 per 100 Ib. 
base; best refined iron, $4.25; Wayne 
iron, $5.50; Norway iron, $6 to $6.50. 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, $2.85% per 

100 Ib. base; flats, $3.50%; concrete 

bars, plain, stock length, $8.1014; 

angles, channels and beams, $2.85; 
tire steel, $4.25 to $4.60; open-hearth 
spring steel, $4.50 to $6; steel bands, 
$4; steel hoops, $4.50; cold rolled 
steel, $3.65 to $4.15: toe calk steel, $6. 

Nails.—There has been a general 
marking up in local wire nails. The 
advance varies somewhat, ranging from 
20c. a keg up, depending somewhat on 
jobbers’ stocks. The market for mill 
shipments has been eliminated for the 
time being. mills saying they are not in 
a position to accept such orders inas- 
much as they anticipate difficulty in 
filling some of the business already on 
their books. The position of wire nails 
has created a much firmer feeling 
toward cut nails, although no actual ad- 
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vances are reported this week. There 
is still more or less talk going the 
rounds here of a shortage of all kinds 
of nails before the turn of the year. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Nails.—Wire, $3.45 to $3.86 per keg 
base; cut nails, $3.90 per keg base; 
galvanized cut nails, $7.50 base. 
Cement coated nails, $2.75 per keg 
base. 

Pipe Taps.—Pipe threading tools of 
all kinds are in good demand, the run 
on this class of stock being unusually 
good, say the jobbers. The demand 
comes from a wide variety of users in 
the manufacturing field, as well as from 
the plumbing trade. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
Pipe taps, right hand, % to 1-in., 65 
per cent discount; 144-in. to 2-in., 50 
per cent discount. 

Radio Supplies.—Since a week ago 
there has been a further increase in 
the amount of radio supplies moved 
out of Boston stocks. Some of the 
hardware trade still hesitate in get- 
ting into this game, due to the fact, 
presumably, that to make any sort of 
a showing a considerable amount of 
money must be tied up. On the other 
hand, those concerns that have been 
radio boosters from the start appar- 
ently are making good. The largest 
dealers in radio supplies report a ma- 
terial increase in the number of charge 
customers, which, they say, indicates the 
radio craze has reached beyond the 
novice. Inquiries for parts are such 
as to lead the trade to believe inter- 
ested people are becoming more and 
more familiar with radio. It is still 
difficult to get certain things, but gen- 
erally speaking the market here is well 
stocked with practically everything any- 
body needs. 


Rifles—An interesting phase in the 
hardware market is the general up- 
ward tendency of prices for foreign 
made merchandise. A foreign make of 
22 cal. rifle this week advances 22 per 
cent. Last week it was something else 
and next week will switch to some other 
class of merchandise. In the Boston 
market, however, the tendency for 
some time has been to swing away from 
foreign goods, consequently the advanc- 
ing prices have made little impression 
on the jobbing trade, 


Rules and Levels.—A good steady 
business in rules and levels continues 
to be noted in the jobbing market. Re- 
tail sales have, perhaps, let up some- 
what in spots, at least, but the trade 
says it is only a temporary condition. 
There is every indication that building 
will continue on a broad scale through- 
out New England until weather condi- 
tions force a suspension. That means 
rules and levels ought to sell well. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Levels.—Stanley Rule & Level Co. 
line, No. 44, bit, 36¢. each: No. 41 
pocket. $1.61 per doz.: No. 31, 244-in., 
hexagon, 34c. each: No. 3914, mechan- 
ies, 60c. each; No. 36, 12-in., metallic, 
$1.75 each. 

Sash Cord.—“Something doing all the 
time,” is the way one of the large job- 
bing houses describes the sash cord 
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market. Individual orders are not 
large, but each mail brings in its quota 
of orders. Nothing has happened in 
the raw cotton market to suggest lower 
sash cord prices, while the statistical 
position of the cotton crop is decidedly 
bullish. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Sash Cord.—Acme, braided, No. 6, 
45c. per Ib.; No. 7, 45c.; No. 8, 9, 10 
and 12, 42c. Cheaper grades, No. 7, 
41c. per Ib.; No. 8, 40c. Sampson 
spot, No. 7, 66c. per lb.; No. 8 and 
larger, 65c. 


Screws.—Jobbing houses, in some in- 
stances, are behind on deliveries of both 
wood and machine screws. They say 
the manufacturers have difficulty in 
getting raw material in desired quan- 
tities and they are unable to make de- 
liveries when promised. In some in- 
stances manufacturers’ deliveries are a 
month behind. This all reflects back 
on production by users of screws. One 
continues to hear more or less talk 
concerning an impending uplift in cap 
and set screws, but the advance, if there 
is to be one, is slow in coming. Pos- 
sibly the marking up of nail values will 
have a bearing on the situation. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Wood Screws.—Iron, bright, fiat, 
80 and 5 per cent discount print; flat 
head, blued, 80 and 5 plus 5 per cent 
discount; round head blued, 77% and 
5_ per cent discount; flat head brass, 
75 and 5 per cent discount; round 
head brass, 72% and 5 per cent dis- 
count; round head nickel, 67% and 5 
per cent discount;: flat head galvan- 
ized, 65 and 5 per cent discount. 
Machine Screws, etc.—Coach screws, 
50 and 10 per cent discount: set 
screws. including headless, 70 per 
cent discount; cap screws, square 
and hexagon, 70 per cent discount: 
fillister, 40 and 10 per cent discount: 
flat, 30 per cent discount: button 
head, 20 per cent discount; lag 
screws, 50 per cent discount: iron 
machine screws, flat and round head, 
70 per cent discount; fillister, 45 per 
cent discount; flat and round head 
brass, 40 per cent discount; fillister. 
35 per cent discount. 
Sleds.—Additional orders for sleds 
have been received by wholesale firms 
since last reports, thus the number of 
hold offs has been materially reduced. 
The movement of stock out of jobbers’ 
hands will be on before we realize it. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Sleds. — Allen Flexible Flier line, 
from stock, 3314 per cent discount: 
from factory, 35 per cent discount, 


f.o.b. Philadelphia: Paris Mfg. Co. 
line, 40 per cent discount from list. 


Staples.—Staples have gone up with 
other wire products. Otherwise the 
market is devoid of any special feature. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Staples.—Galvanized poultry, $5.45 
per keg; galvanized fence, $4.20 per 
keg. 

Toys. — From the jobbers’ viewpoint, 
the toy market is unsatisfactory. The 
retail trade, generally speaking, shows 
little inclination to book up, and to date 
comparatively little forward business is 
listed. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Erectors.—No. 000, 10c. each: No 
00, 25¢c.; No. 0, 50¢.: No. 1, $1: No 
$3; No. 4. $5: No. 7, $10: No. 8. $2 
No. 10, $30. Discount, 3344 per cent 

Motors and Accessories.—No. P52. 
two terminal battery motor, $1 each: 
No. P53, $1.50: No. P58, four termina! 
battery motor. $1.50: No. P60C, trans- 


former, $5. Discount, 3344 per cent 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1002 Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 3. 

a week under review has been 

marked by further advances in 
prices on finished steel products, and 
there have also been some slight «ad- 
vances in raw materials, the whole steel 
market remaining very strong, with all 
signs pointing to further advances in 
the next week or two. While the coal 
strike has been practically settled, 
there are still some concerns in the 
Pittsburgh district, among these the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., the largest pro- 
ducer, that have not signed the Cleve- 
land scale, and it is also a fact that the 
non-union miners of the Frick Coke 
Co. in the Connellsville region that 
were recently granted heavy advances 
in wages are not returning to work 
very fast, and the increase in output 
of coal in the Pittsburgh district has 
not been very heavy as yet. Opera- 
tions of steel mills and other manu- 
facturing plants in this district have 
not yet shown any gain, but will likely 
do so in the next week. Even when the 
remaining coal operators here sign the 
Cleveland scale of wages for mining 
coal, it will take some time to get the 
idle mines started, and until there is a 
complete resumption of work at the 
mines, there will not be much increase 
in steel output. There is no doubt 
that a material shortage in supply of 
finished steel will be felt over the next 
two or three months, as most of the 
large steel producers are practically 
sold up over the remainder of this year 
with orders already on their books, and 
with business that will naturally come 
to them from regular customers. A 
careful survey of the steel situation in 
the Pittsburgh district shows that the 
steel mills are operating to only about 
50 per cent on the average, but the 
Steel Corporation plants are doing a 
little better, and also a few of the 
independents that have their own coal 
supply. 

Price advances that have been made 
in the past week include $1 to $2 per 
ton billets and sheet bars, 2000 tons 
of the latter having been sold at $38 at 
mill, an advance of $3 per ton in the 
past three weeks; wire rods are up to 
$40 per ton, an advance of $5 per ton 
in a short time; light rails are up to $2 
per ton, small machine bolts with rolled 
threads and cold pressed nuts have 
shown a slight advance, structural and 
boiler rivets are up about $5 per ton, 
railroad spikes have advanced $5 per 
ton, due largely to the shortage in sup- 
ply of steel rather than to a heavy de- 
mand. Some makers have advanced 
track bolts $5 per ton, but others have 
not advanced their prices. The National 
Tube Co., the pipe and tube interest of 
the Steel Corporation, has lowered dis- 
counts on seamless boiler tubes three 
points, equal to an advance of $6 per 
ton, and has also advanced prices on 
oil line pipe $6 per ton. A few makers 
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have advanced cold finished steel bars 
$5 per ton, due to the fact that they 
cannot get steel promptly. In raw 
materials, some grades of pig iron 
have gone up about $1 per ton, scrap 
is up 50c. per ton, with likely higher 
prices in the near future. The only de- 
clines that have taken place have been 
in coal and coke, which are about $1 
per ton lower than than last week, due 
entirely to the settlement of the coal 
strike, and a steady increase in output 
of both coal and coke. 

Effective on Monday, Aug. 28, prices 
of plates, shapes, steel bars and steel 
hoops were again advanced, the first 
three items $3 per ton, while steel 
hoops were advanced $6 per ton. Ware- 
house prices now are 2.60c. for steel 
bars, 2.70c. for plates and shapes, and 
steel hoops 4.25c. in fairly large lots. 
As soon as these price advances were 
made, warehouses all over the country 
marked up their prices to agree with 
tnese advances. The Reading Iron Co., 
Reading, Pa., a large maker of steel 
and iron cut nails, advanced prices on 
iron cut nails $3 per ton, its price now 
being $2.90 in car loads and $3 per keg 
in less than car loads, f.o.b. at mill. 

There is every sign of a runaway 
market in steel products, if we have 
not already entered it, and just to what 
heights prices will climb cannot be 
foretold at this time. There is an ab- 
solute famine in the supply of nearly 
all kinds of steel products, and it is no 
longer a question of prices, but one of 
finding a mill or jobber that has any- 
thing to sell, and that can make fairly 
prompt delivery. Local jobbing houses 
that are in the habit of buying car 
loads of pipe, wire nails, sheets and 
other steel products, now report that 
they are unable to get anything like 
car load lots, but are picking up a few 
bundles of sheets here, a few kegs of 
wire nails from another source, and so 
it goes. 

Price changes in the hardware trade 
in the past week were few, but were 
mostly advances. Jobbers are having 
all kinds of trouble to get goods, par- 
ticularly those of which steel is the 
base. Wire nails are almost impossible 
to get, even from regular sources of 
supply, and this is true of many other 
lines. Pipe is even worse than wire 
nails, the pipe mills being flooded with 
orders which they cannot take care of, 
owing to lessened output. The large 
steel interests are selling steel only 
to regular customers, and then giving 
them only about half or less what they 
want. Stocks are badly depleted, and 
in many cases, products made from iron 
are being substituted for steel. This 
is true of iron bars, customers now 
saying that if steel bars cannot be ob- 
tained, they will take iron. Iron cut 
nails are being substituted for steel 
wire nails, owing to the scarcity of 
the latter. Makers of hardware goods 
are running very short of steel, thus 
keeping down their output. 


Automobile Accessories.—Local deal- 
ers say there is no falling off in de- 
mand for accessories, which has been 
very active over the last three months. 
Sales of accessories have been in- 
creased this year by the large amount 
of touring that has been done by owners 
of cars, who preferred to travel in 
their machines in preference to going 
to hotels. Tires and tubes are reported 
to be especially active in demand. We 
continue to quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh: 

Miller Falls No. 145 
Reliable jacks, No. 1, $2.33: No. 
$3.33, in lots of 12; Derf spark plugs, 
96c. each for all sizes in lots less than 
50, Champion X spark plugs, 45c. each 
for less than 100 and 43c. each for 
over 100; Champion regular, 53c. each 
for less than 100 all sizes, 50c. each 
for over 100. 

Axes. — Makers are urging their 
trade to place orders for axes for fall 
delivery, as a shortage in supply is 
looming up, due to the scarcity in steel. 
Prices are reported as remaining firm. 
Local jobbers continue to quote f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, as follows: 

First 
handled, 
$11 50 


jacks, $4.75. 


grade, single bitted axes, 
$15.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
per doz.; double bitted axes 
handled, $20.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$16.50 per doz.; second grade axes, 
single bitted, handled, $14 per doz.; 
unhandled, $11 per doz.; double bitted, 
handled, $19 per doz.; unhandled, $16 
per doz. 


Bolts and Nuts.—An announcement 
any day of an advance in prices on nuts 
and bolts is looked for by the trade. 
Already one local maker has reduced 
discounts on pressed nuts 50c. per 100- 
Ib. and the same on semi-finished nuts, 
the latter now being quoted in large 
lots at 80 per cent off list and on small 
lots, 75 per cent off list. At this time 
discounts on nuts and bolts in large 
lots to jobbers, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but 
which may be reduced at any time, this 
meaning an advance in prices, are as 
follows: 


Machine bolts, small, rolled 
threads, 60, 10 and 10 per cent off 
list; machine bolts, small, cut threads, 
60 and 10 per cent off list; machine 
bolts, larger and longer, 60 and 10 
per cent off list. Carriage bolts, % 
x 6 in.: Smaller and_ shorter, rolled 
threads, 60 and 10 per cent off list; 
cut threads, 60 per cent off dist; longer 
and larger sizes, 60 per cent off list; 
lag bolts, 60, 10 and 10 per cent off 
list; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
heads, 50 and 10 per cent off list; 
other style heads, 20 per cent extra. 
Machine bolts, ¢.p.c. and t. nuts, % 
x 4 in.: Smaller and shorter, 50 and 
10 per cent off list; larger and longer 
sizes, 50 and 10 per cent off list; hot 
pressed square or hex. blank nuts, 
$4.50 off list; hot pressed nuts, tapped, 
$4.50 off list; c.p.c. and t. sq. or hex. 
nuts, blank, $4.50 off list; c.p.c. and t 
sq: cr hex. nuts, tapped, $4.50 off list. 
Semi-finished hex. nuts: * in. and 
smaller, U. S. S., 80 and 10 per cent 
off list; % in. and larger, U. S. S. 
75 and 10 and i0 per cent off list: 
small sizes, S. A. E., 80, 10 and 10 
per cent off list; S. A. E., % in. and 
larger, 75 and 10 and 10 per cent off 
list. Stove bolts in packages, 8° and 
5 per cent off list; stove bolts in 
bulk, 80, 5 and 2% per cent off list; 
tire bolts, 65 per cent off list; track 
bolts in carloads, 3c. to 325¢. base; 
track bolts, less than 200 kegs, 3.50c. 
to 3.75¢c. base. 

Cap and Set Screws.—Milled square 
and hex. head cap screws, 75 and 10 
per cent off list; milled set screws, 
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75 per cent off list; upset cap screws, 

80 per cent off list; upset set screws, 

80 and 5 per cent off list. 

It should be noted the above dis-. 
counts apply only on large lots, job- 
bers charging the usual advances to 
the retail trade for small lots out of 
stock, 

Hoops and Bands. — Effective Mon- 
day, Aug. 28, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co. and Carnegie Steel Co. made an ad- 
vance of $6 per ton in prices on hoops 
and bands for warehouse delivery. 
Warehouse prices on steel bands are 
now 3.40c. and on steel hoops 4.25c. 
for fairly large lots. Jobbers are charg- 
ing the usual advances over these prices 
for small lots from store. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Effective Mon- 
day, Aug. 28, Carnegie Steel Co. and 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., advanced 
warehouse prices on soft steel bars, 
plates and shapes $3 per ton. This 
makes plates and shapes 2.70c. and soft 
steel bars 2.30c. for warehouse delivery. 
Jobbers have advanced their prices ac- 
cordingly, and the~ market on these 
products is much higher now than it 
has been for nearly two years. Prices 
on iron bars have also been advanced 
by several makers $2 per ton, and are 
being sold by jobbers at 2.25c. to 2.30c. 
from stock. 


Iron Tubes.—Effective Aug. 25, the 
Parkesburg Iron Co., Parkesburg, Pa., 
advanced prices on charcoal iron boiler 
tubes $7 per ton. This concern states 
that the demand for charcoal iron tubes 
at this time is heavy, and that it has 
at least two months’ work on its books. 


Jack Screws. —Some makers have 
advanced prices on jack screws from 
15 to 60 per cent due to the higher 
costs of labor and material. The A, L. 
Sweet Iron Works, Medina, N. Y., which 
makes a complete line of jack screws 
and specialties, has announced a general 
advance in prices on its products. 


Lamp Chimneys. — Macbeth, Evans 
Glass Co., Pittsburgh, has just an- 
nounced an advance of 5c. per doz. on 
lamp chimneys, for October shipment 
only. 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
538 Guardian Building, 
Cleveland, Sept. 4. 


HE besrutgedrntes buying continues in 
& fair volume. While orders for 
some seasonal merchandise are being 
booked the demand is largely for staple 
products. Deliveries by manufacturers 
continue fairly good, except on steel 
mill products. The railroad situation 
is not interfering with shipments to 
consumers except in a few localities. 
Local retailers generally report a fair 
volume of sales for this time of the 
year. Preserving kettles, fruit cans 
and other goods used in the canning 
season are moving well and the demand 
for automobile tires and accessories 
continues heavy. 

The market generally is firm and the 
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Mats.—The new tariff on coco mats 
and matting will be 7c. per sq. ft. in- 
stead of the present tariff of 4c. per 
sq. ft. and as soon as the new tariff 
bill goes into effect, jobbers are ex- 
pecting higher prices by local makers. 


Iron Cut Nails.—Effective Tuesday, 
Aug. 29, the Reading Iron Co., Reading, 
Pa., announces an advance in the price 
of iron cut nails of $3 per ton. This 
concern is now quoting iron cut nails at 
$2.90 base per keg, in carload lots and 
$3 base per keg in less than carload 
lots, f.o.b. at its mills, Birdsboro and 
Pottstown, Pa. Jobbers are charging 
the usual advances over theSe prices 
for small lots from store. % 


Lead.— The American Smelting & 
Refining Co. has announced an advance 
of $3 per ton on pig lead. 


Cotton Goods.—The Estes Mills, Falls 
River, Mass., has announced an advance 
of 1c. to 5c. per Ib. on cotton clothes 
lines, mops and other cotton products. 


Sheets.—The mills are now accepting 
orders for sheets for last quarter of 
this year delivery on the basis of 2.75c. 
for blue annealed, 3.60c. for No. 28 
gage black and 4.60c. base for No. 28 
gage galvanized. These are the prices 
of the independent mills, those of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. being 
$2 less on blue annealed, and $4 per 
ton less on black and galvanized. 


Iron and Steel Pipe.—The National 
Tube Co., the pipe and tube interest of 
the Steel Corporation, has gone along 
with the recent advance of $6 per ton 
on welded steel pipe, and $4 per ton on 
galvanized. The higher prices are now 
effective among all the mills, and de- 
mand is apparently as active as ever, 
and there is still an absolute famine in 
the supply of smaller sizes of iron and 
steel pipe. Jobbers who ordinarily buy 
pipe in large lots now say they cannot 
get delivery in large quantities, and are 
picking up a few tons from warehouses 
and other sources in an effort to partly 
satisfy demands from their customers. 
Jobbers and warehouses have all 
marked up prices on both iron and steel 
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price tendency shows an upward trend 
and this is expected to be further af- 
fected by the upward movement of 
wages in the steel and other industries 
and the advancing price of steel, pig 
iron and raw materials and increased 
costs of manufacturing due to the high 
price of fuel. 

Price advances were made during the 
week on black and galvanized sheets, 
corrugated and slate surface roofing, 
tacks and on iron hollow ware. Price 
reductions on three items in the sport- 
ing goods line are announced for next 
season. These are on bicycles, base- 
ball goods and fishing tackle. 

Automobile Tire and Accessories— 
The heavy demand for tires that has 
existed for some time continues without 
signs of falling off. Practically all 
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pipe to correspond with the higher 
prices being charged by the’ mills. 

Sheathing Paper.—Nearly all mak- 
ers have announced an advance in prices 
on rosin sized sheathing paper. The 
demand is reported to be very active, 
and prices are likely to be higher in 
the near future. 


Wire Products.—One large mill in 
the Pittsburgh district making wire 
and wire nails and another in the 
Youngstown, Ohio, district, have their 
plants shut down and are not turning 
out a pound of wire or wire nails. This 
has intensified the scarcity in the sup- 
ply of both wire and wire nails, which 
can hardly be obtained even with offers 
of premium over the regular prices 
which are often made. The American 
Steel & Wire Co., the wire interest of 
the Steel Corporation, has gone along 
with the recent advance in prices on 
wire and wire nails, and all of the mills 
are now quoting to jobbers on a basis 
of $2.60 for wire nails and $2.35 per 
100-lb. for plain wire, f.o.b. mills, 
Pittsburgh, in large lots. It is believed 
that within a very short time there will 
be another advance of about $3 per ton 
in prices on wire nails and wire, or to 
$2.75 base for wire nails and $2.50 per 
100-lb. for plain wire. Stocks are very 
badly depleted, and jobbers are almost 
frantic in their efforts to get supplies 
of both nails and wire. In this condi- 
tion of the trade, prices are naturally 
very strong and may be higher at an 
early date. 

Wire nails, $2.75 to $2.85 base per 
keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer 
including large head barbed roofing 
nails, taking an advance over the 
price of $1.25, and shorter than 1 in., 
$1.75; bright Bessemer and basic 
wire, $2.60 per 100 1b.; annealed fence 
wire, Nos, 6 to 9, $2.60; galvanized 
wire, $3.10; galvanized barbed wire, 
$3.35; galvanized fence staples, $3.60; 
painted barbed wire, $3.10; polished 

fence staples, $1.90; cement coated 
nails, per count keg, $2.45; these 
prices being subject to the usual ad- 
vance for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, freight added to point of 
delivery, terms 60 days net less 2 per 
cent off for cash in 10 days. Dis- 
counts to jobbers on woven wire 
fencing are 70 per cent off list for 
carload, 69 per cent off for 1000 rod 


lots, and 68 per cent off for small 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


lines of accessories are also still mov- 
ing well, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: Miller Falls No. 145 
jacks, $4.75. Reliable jacks, No. 1, 
$2.33; No. 2, $3.33, in lots of 12; Derf 
spark plugs, 96c. each for all sizes in 
lots less than 50; Champion X spark 
plugs, 45c. each for less than 100 and 
48c. each for over 100; Champion 
regular, 58c. each for less than 100, 
all sizes; 50c. each for over 100. 


Axes—There is not much activity in 
axes at present as Fall buying in this 
district is pretty well over. Prices 
are unchanged. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland as 
follows: First grade, single bitted 
axes, handled, $15.50 per doz.; un- 
handled, $11.50 per doz.; double bitted 

handled, $20.50 per doz.; un- 

, $16.50 per doz.; second grade 
axes, single bitted, handled, $14 per 
doz.; unhandled, $11 per doz.; double 
bitted, handled, $19 per doz.; unhan- 
dled, $16 per doz. 


Reading matter continued on page 96 
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MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 
and Hardware 


Also door hangers and 
track, door bolts and 
latches, shelf brackets, 
window and screen hard- 
ware, cabinet hardware, 
steel door mats and 
wrought specialties. 


McKINNEY | 


Ot 0). BO) Oe <ae es : 


GARAGE SE 








V THEN Jones builds a garage 
for the car he bought last 


month, he is going up against a 
problem of buying hardware to 
hang the door. Jones doesn’t 
know much about hardware and 
little about doors, except that they 
are necessary. Can you do any- 
thing for him except guess at his 
hardware requirements when he 
comes into your store? 


Here is a booklet, “McKinney 
Garage Door Sets,” that enables 
you to put some helpful service 
into the selling of garage door 
hardware. 

Every page is a story of a 
garage entrance—swinging, slid- 
ing-folding or around-the-corner 
doors that are particularly adapted 
to various space conditions and 
entrance widths. And each page 
pictures and describes the neces- 


Your Customers Will Appreciate This Booklet 


sary hardware to properly hang 
the door for which it was made. 


And the hardware—it comes 
boxed, ready to hand out across 
the counter without any vexing 
work of assembling each separate 
item. You profit in time saved 
on each sale. You profit in the 
fine service you render your cus- 
tomers in helping them select a 
good, practical, fool-proof en- 
trance. 


Write today for this booklet. 
Tie it to your counter. Lead 
your customers to this booklet. 
Help them choose an entrance 
that fits their needs. You will 
find them thankful for the infor- 
mation they get from the booklet. 
And then sell them good hard- 
ware, McKinney made, neatly 
packed in a box, without a piece 
missing. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PittssurcH 


Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 


Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 


Complete Garage Door Sets 
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Builders’ Hardware—The volume of 
building activity in Cleveland and vicin- 
ity continues heavy and the demand for 
builders’ hardware is very good. Job- 
bers have ample stocks and the indica- 
tions are that sales will hold up well 
late in the season. 


Bolts and Nuts—Bolts and Nuts are 
selling in good volume and shipments 
by manufacturers are rather slow, al- 
though jobbers have fair stocks. Owing 
to a higher price for steel, manufac- 
turers are talking of a further price 
advance. Jobbers’ prices are unchanged. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Letee and anal machine bolts, cut 
thread, 60 and 5 per cent off list; car- 
riage bolts, large rolled thread, 55 


‘ * i 
and 10 per cent off list; large anc 
small cut thread, 50 and 5 per cent 


ff list: stove bolts, 75, 10 and 5 per 
cont off list; hot pressed nuts, $4 off 


list. 

Bicycles—Manufacturers have an- 
nounced a price reduction of about 10 
per cent on bicycles for next year. 


Baseball Goods—Manufacturers of 
baseball goods, including balls, bats, 
gloves, etc., have announced new prices 
for next year, which are about 10 per 
cent lower than this year’s prices. 


Binder Twine—Binder twine is still 
in active demand for corn harvesting 
season. Prices are unchanged. 

Cleveland jobbers quote standard 
and sisal binder twine at 10c. per Ib. 
for mill shipment and 10%c. per Ib. 
for stock shipment. 

Corrugated Roofing—Following the 
recent price advance on galvanized 
sheets, an advance of from 10 to 15c. 
per square has been made on corru- 
gated roofing. This is in very good 
demand. 

Seevatend OF aah — ae 
odes meinen ok 0 to $4.05 per 
square. 

Fishing Tackle—Some manufactur- 
ers of fishing tackle have announced a 
price reduction of 10 per cent for next 
year and the trade looks for similar 
price reductions by other manufac- 
turers. 


Galvanized Ware—There is a steady 
and fair demand for galvanized ware. 
The market is firm and the advance in 
the price of sheet steel has not resulted 
in any advance in prices. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Galvanized tubs with wringer at- 
tachment, No. 1, $7.25 per doz.; No. 

2, $8.25 per doz.; No. 3, $9.25 per doz. 

Heavy Red Band tubs, No. 1, $13.75 

ver doz.; No. 2, $15.50 = doz.; No. 3, 

ein per doz, Standard pails, 10- 

qt., $2.25 per doz.; 12-qt., $2.50 per 

doz.; 14-qt., $2.75 per doz.; 16-qt., 
$3.40 per doz. 


Guns and Ammunition—Sales of 
guns and ammunition for early Fall 
shipment are starting out in good vol- 
ume. Jobbers have good stocks and no 
shortages are expected this season. 


Handles—The demand for handles is 
fair with prices unchanged. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Hickory axe handles, single and 
double bitted, best grade, $4.75 per 
doz.: XXX grade, $4 per doz.; XX 
grade, $3.50 per doz.; X grade, $2.75 
per doz. No. 1 pick handles, $3.25 
per doz, Best grade, $4.75 per doz.; 
American Fork & Hoe Co.'s wood 
“D” shovel, spade and scoop handles, 
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X grade, $6 per doz.; malleable ‘‘D”’ 
grade manure fork and spading fork 
handles, $5 per doz.; X grade, long 
Shovel spading handles, $4.50 per doz.; 
hay and manure fork handles, X 
grade, 4-ft., $3.15 per doz.; 4%-ft., 
$3.60 per doz.; XX grade, 4-ft., $4.25 
per doz.; 4%-ft., $4.60 per doz. 


Footballs—Jobbers have commenced 
to take orders for football goods for 
early shipment and are looking for a 
heavy Fall business in this line. 


Hollow Ware—A price advance of 10 
per cent has been made on cast iron 
hollow ware. 

Incubators—Sales of incubators and 
brooders for next season are being 
made in very good volume. 


Ice Skates—Some orders are being 
booked but generally sales of ice skates 
for the coming season are light. 


Jobbers quote Union Hardware 

Co. hockey skates as follows: No. 9 

hockey, $2.30 pair; No. 424%, $1.25 

pair; No. 924%, $2.30 pair; No. 424%, 

ladies’, $1.50 pair; No. 924%, ladies’, 

$2.75 pair. 

Lawn Mowers—Jobbing houses con- 
tinue to book a heavy volume of orders 
for lawn mowers for next Spring. 
Prices on these were recently an- 
nounced, being the same as prevailed 
this year. 


Nails and Wire—Jobbers are having 
trouble in getting deliveries on galvan- 
ized roofing nails, but otherwise can 
fill orders promptly. The demand con- 
tinues good. Although there have been 
some price advances by independent 
makers, the leading interest is adher- 
ing to the old prices on nails and wire 
and jobbers’ prices are unchanged. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as fol- 
lows: Nails, less than car lots, stock 
shipment, $2.75 per keg; same for mill 
shipment, $2.60; car lots, mill ship- 
ment, $2.50; No. 9 annealed wire, 
$2.50 per 100 lb.; No. 9 galvanized 
wire, $3 per 100 Ib.; cement coated 
nails, $2.25 per 100 Ib. 

Oil Cook Stoves.—There is some de- 
mand for these, but the season’s buy- 
ing is pretty much over. 


Jobbers quote oil cook stoves, f.o b. 
Cleveland, as follows: Harward, 2- 
burner,, $10.85: 3-burner, $14.25; 4- 
burner, $18.20. Cabinet pipe, 2- 
burner, $14.35; 3-burner, $18.50; 4- 
burner, $24.20. 


Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth.— 
These items have become very quiet as 
is usually the case at this season of the 
year. 

Pipe.—Jobbers have advanced prices 
5 points on iron, 3 points on black steel 
and 2 points on galvanized steel pipe 
to conform with the recent advance by 
manufacturers. 


Cleveland jobbers quote f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh: 1 to 3-in. steel pipe, 65 
per cent off list; galvanized, 52 per 
cent off list; 1 to 1'/2-in. iron pipe, 31'/2 
per cent off list for black and 14! 
per cent off list for galvanized. 


Rubber Roofing.—A price advance of 
10c. per roll has been made on slate 
surface roofing, which jobbers now 
quote at $2.10 per roll. Other grades 
are unchanged. The demand is good. 


Roller Skates——Some orders are be- 
ing booked for roller skates for the fall 
trade but the demand is only moderate. 


Cleveland jobbers quote Union 
Hardware Co.’s No. 5 boys’ skates, 
$1.40 per pair and No. 6 girls’ skates, 
$1.50 per pair. 
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Rope——The demand for rope has 
quieted down, but the market is firm 
with prices unchanged. 

Cleveland jobbers quote best grade 

Cleveland jobbers quote best grade 
17%c. per Ib. for mill shipment and 
18/4c. per ib. for shipment from 
stock; best quality sisal rope, 15c. 
per Ib. for mill shipment. 

Steel Sheets.—Following the advance 
in prices by some of the manufactur- 
ers, jobbers have marked up prices $5 
a ton on galvanized sheets. The de- 
mand is fairly heavy and shipments 
from manufacturers are slow. 

Cleveland jobbers quote sheets at 

.25 for No. 28 black and $5.25 for 

0. 28 galvanized. 

Serews.—The demand is steady and 
prices are unchanged. Stocks are 
plentiful. 

Jobbers quote wood screws as 
follows, f.o.b. Cleveland: Flat head, 
bright, 80, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list; 
round head, blued, 77%, 5, 5 and 5 per 
cent off list; round head nickeled, 

%, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list: 
round head, brass, 72%, 5, 5 and 5 
per cent off list. 

Shovels.—The seasonal demand for 
shovels is pretty well over and orders 
are light. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland as 
follows: No. size shovels, fourth 
grade, $9.50 per doz.; second grade, 
$11 per doz.; first grade, $14.50 per 
doz. 

Snow Shovels.—Jobbers are yetting 
only a small volume of orders for snow 
shovels, as the demand on retailers was 
light last year and many carried over 
good stocks. 


Tacks.—A price advance of 10 per 
cent has been made on tacks. 

Cleveland jobbers quote tacks in 
Yg-lb. packages: Upholsterers’ tacks, 

+ per doz. American cut tacks, 
45c. per doz.; American carpet tacks, 
25c. per doz. 

Upholsterers’ Nails.—A price reduc- 
tion of about 5 per cent bas been made 
on upholsterers’ nails. 

Cleveland jobbers quote No. 42 


and No. 50 upholsterers’ nails at 70c. 
per thousand. 





Supplementing Benefits of a 
Fountain 


A Western hardware store has as 
an accommodation to the many out-of- 
town people who come in a “bubbly” 
fountain which, in summerts serves 
ice-cold water. There a e who 
do not care to drink from ountain, 
and others who wish to ¢ rinks to 
the street or to fill hot o bottles 
that are in their cars. Toa modate 
these people the proprietor had his 
tinner solder a pipe to an ordinary fun- 
nel. The funnel is set down over 
the ball of the fountain, and the water 
is thus shot through the pipe and into 
the cup or bottle. This one little fea- 
ture has been a productive advertiser 
for the store. 










W. A. Shepard has resigned as sec- 
retary of the Consolidated Tool 
Works, Inc., 296 Broadway, New 
York, effective Sept. 1. 


Reading matter continued on page 98 
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Feature Super-X. ” 


The Western Super-X shotgun load is actually a revelation to 
shooters. It is so different and entirely new and offers so many 
exclusive advantages to hunters that when you display this load 
it creates a real sensation. 





Feature Super-X! It is a special load produced by the Western 
Cartridge Company for hunting ducks, geese and similar game. 
It develops an exceptionally high muzzle velocity and increases 
the shotgun range as much as 40%. When combined with the 
. famous Western Steel-locked Field Shells it provides ammunition 
that has never been equaled for pattern, velocity and range. 


A New Note in Advertising 


Watch for the new note in Western advertising to the consumer. 
He is told to go to you for everything he needs on his hunting or 
There is a Western mat ° 1 epee r Ts ce . ae 
Metallic Cartridge for vacation trip. “Consult Your Dealer” is the message which is 


every size, make or i rough 1 z 5 TS ¢ g iti re 
type of nil pistol and being brought to thousands of hunters and ammunition buyers. 
revolver. estern Me- r i itv ? , f i 
eile Getilies wes Take advantage of this opportunity. Post yourself on hunting, 
the U.S. Government fishing and sporting conditions in your territory. Write for any 
,000-yd. accu e s : . : . 
es Cuestion, Va information you may need to help you answer the questions of 
your customers. Address WESTERN CartTRIDGE Company, Dept. 


A-9, East Alton, III. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
3725 Colfax Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 26. 


| USINESS conditions in general do 

not show much change. Retail 
hardware sales are holding up excep- 
tionally well for this season of the year. 
Sales of builders’ hardware, tools and 
auto accessories are of very substantial 
volume. 

The railroad strikes have served to 
slow up business somewhat, but not as 
much as would be expected of a strike 
of such magnitude. 

Hardware prices remain very firm, 
and the tendency is for increase rather 
than decrease. 

Collections are beginning to come in 
easier. 


Builders’ Hardware.—Sales of build- 
ers’ hardware are still going strong and 
a very substantial volume of business 
is being received. 


Ash Sifters.—Jobbers report dealers 
interested in their fall needs. Prices 
have shown no change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stock, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Square wood, $3.75 per 
doz.; metallic, round, $4 per doz.; 
wood, barrel, $12 per doz. 


Axes.—There is only a light demand 
for axes at this time, but sales should 
show improvement shortly. Prices re- 
main as for some time past. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Medium grades, 
single bit, base weights, $11.50 per 
doz.; double bit, $16.50 per doz. 

Bale Ties. — Sales of bale ties are 
considered of satisfactory volume and 
steadily improving. Prices show no 
change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single loop ties, 
70-10-5 per cent from standard list. 
Bolts.—There is a very good demand 

for bolts. At the present time jobbers’ 
stocks are in good condition. On ac- 
count of coal strike, manufacturers are 
having some difficulty in obtaining 
stocks for manufacturing bolts and 
shortages may develop. Prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Small carriage 
bolts, 60-10 per cent; large carriage 
bolts, 45 per eent; small machine 
bolts, 60-10-10 per cent; large ma- 
chine bolts, 50-10 per cent; stove 
bolts, 75-10 per cent; lag screws, 
60 per cent, 


Brads.—There is a very good demand 
for brads. Jobbers’ stocks are in good 
condition, although not large. Prices 
have shown no change for some time. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Brads, in stan- 
dard packages, 75 per cent from 
lists 


Coal Hods.—Jobbers report a fair de- 
mand from dealers arranging for their 
fall needs. Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Twin Cities: Open japanned, 

17 inch, $3.85; 18 inch, $4.30; Fun- 

neled japanned, 17 inch, $4.80; 18 inch, 

$5.30; Open galvanized, 17 inch, $5.35; 

TR tneh, SA 85: KPennelet esivanized, 

17 inch, $6.60; 18 inch, $7.15 per doz. 
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TWIN CITIES 


Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—The demand for this line is 
holding up very well and a substantial 
volume of business is being done. 
Prices remain as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b, Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28 
ga., 5-in., lap joint, single bead, $4.50 
per 100 ft.; 3-in. conductor pipe, 28 
ga., corrugated, $4.50 per 100 ft.; el- 
bows, 3-in., corrugated, $1.63 per doz. 





Files.—Sales of files remain about 
the same as for the past few weeks, and 
are considered quite satisfactory. Prices 
show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Nicholson files, 60-5 
per cent; Arcade files, 70-24% per cent; 
Disston files, 70-10 per cent. 
Galvanized Ware.—There is a very 

good demand for galvanized ware. 
Jobbers’ stocks are ample. With ad- 
vancing prices on galvanized sheets, it 
would appear inevitable that an in- 
crease will soon be announced in this 
line. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Twin Cities; Galvanized tubs, 
No. 1, $6.10 per doz.; No. 2, $6.85; No. 
3, $8: heavy galvanized, No. 1, $12; 
No. 2, $13; No. 3, $15; standard 10- 
qt. galvanized pails, $2.25 per doz.; 
12-qt., $2.35; 14-qt., $2.70; standard 
16-qt. stock pails, $4.25; 18-qt., $4.80; 
heavy stock pails, 16-qt., $6; 18-qt., 
$7.35. 

Glass and Putty. — Retail demand 
from the hardware dealers’ standpoint 
will not set in actively until about the 
middle of September. Prices show no 
change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single strength 
glass, 84 per cent; double strength 
glass, 85 per cent from standard lists. 
Putty, $4.40 per cwt. 


Lanterns.—Sales of lanterns continue 
to show a steady gain. Jobbers’ stocks 
are ample. Prices show no change. 

We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Tubular long globe, 
$13 per doz.; tubular short globe, $13 
per doz.; tubular dash lanterns, $16.90 
per doz. 

Nails.—There sti!l continues to be a 
very good demand for wire nails, which 
will undoubtedly remain throughout the 
balance of the year. Prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Standard wire 
nai's, $3.45 base; cement coated nails, 
$2.80 base. 


Oil Heaters.—If the cool weather of 
the past few days should continue it 
will no doubt develop sales of oil heat- 
ers, although it is still a little early in 
the season. Prices remain as last. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 30-5 per cent from 
standard lists, 

Paper.—There continues to be a very 
good demand for building papers, al- 
though not so heavy as earlier in the 
season. Prices remain as last. 

We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: No. 2 tarred felt, 
$2.57 per ewt.; string felt, $1.42 per 
ewt.; red rosin sheathing, $2.67 per 
ewt. 

Registers.—There is a fairly active 
demand for registers. Jobbers’ stocks 


are ample. Prices firm. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Cast steel registers, 
40 per cent from standard lists. 


Rope.—The volume of rope sales js 
considered good and is showing consid- 
erable improvement. Prices have shown 
no change for some time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b, Twin Cities: Pure manila rope, 
19%c. per Ib. base; pure sisal rope, 
1644c. per lb. base. 
Sandpaper.—Although not so heavy 

as earlier in the year, there still con- 
tinues to be a very good demand for 
sandpaper. Prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade, No. 
1, at $7.20 per ream; second grade, 
No. 1, at $6.50 per ream; No. 1 gar- 
net paper, $15 per ream. 

Sash Cord.—Demand for sash cord 
while showing a gradual dropping off 
as compared with earlier in the season, 
is still quite satisfactory. Prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grades, 65c. 
per lb.; ordinary grades, 36c. per lb. 
Sash Weights—Sash weight sales 

continue quite active. Prices remain as 
last. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: $2.20 per cwt. 
Sidewalk Scrapers.—Jobbers report 

some booking of orders for later de- 
livery. Prices remain as first an- 
nounced. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Medium grade steel 
scrapers, $4.75 per dozen. 

Snow Shovels.—Dealers who did not 
place orders in the spring are now ar- 
ranging for their fall stocks, and job- 
bers report a fair number of orders 
being booked. Prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Straight handle, 
wood, $4.85 per doz.; steel blade, 
straight handle, $8.25 per doz.; gal- 
vanized steel blade, D handle, $11 per 
doz. 

Solder.—Sales of solder are of fairly 
substantial volume. Prices remain as 
last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Half and half sol- 
der, 24% cents per Ib 
Steel Sheets.—The demand for steel 

sheets is only of fair volume. Due to 
advancing prices on steel sheets at 
mills, there will undoubtedly be an in- 
crease announced by the jobbers in the 
near future. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 28 gage galvanized 
sheets, 565 ner ewt.; 28 gage black 


sheets, $4.65 per cwt. 


Steel Traps.—Jobbers report orders 
coming in from dealers in fair volume. 
It is too early for any retail demand. 
Prices remain firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Victor No. 0, $1.53; 
No. 1, .88; No. 1%, $2.75; No. 2, 
$3.60; Newhouse No. 0, $1.89; No. 1, 
= 20; No. 1%, $3.17; No, 2, $4.88 per 
aoz. 


Stove Goods.—Jobbers report a good 
volume of business from dealers 4f- 
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OTH are 18-1n. Ash Cans, but 
notice the saving in space made 
possible by the Flaring or Nestable 
Type Cans. Think of the added space 
these Nestable Cans allow in your 
warehouse, and the saving they effect 
in shipping charges, as well as the bet- 
ter protection afforded them in 
shipment. 
We build Flaring Ash Cans in the seven 
different styles shown in the smaller 
illustrations, and in a wide variety of 
sizes. Our catalog No. 921 describes 


them in detail. If you haven’t already 
received your copy, ) 


Write for it today! 


Six 18-in. Iron Horse Nestable 


; 
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cble Type cans shown above. ROCHESTER CAN CoO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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ranging for their fall stocks. There is 
as yet no retail demand. Prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Stove boards, crys- 
tallized, 28 x 28, $15 per doz.: 30 x 30, 
$17.35 per doz.; 36 x 36, $24.02 per 
doz.; Stove pipe, uniform blued, 28 
gage, 6 inch, D., $12.50 per 100 
lengths; 6 inch common iron cor- 
rugated elbows, $1.26 per doz.; 6 inch 
adjustable charcoal iron, $1.86 per 
doz.; Dampers, cast iron, wood or 
coil handle, $1.33 per doz.; Stove 
shovels, 15 inch japanned, 60 cents; 
21% inch jumbo japanned, $1.40; 14 
inch jumbo, jr., 85 cents per doz. 


Screws.—There is a very good de- 
mand for wood screws and a very satis- 
factory volume of business is being ob- 
tained. Prices remain firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities; Flat head bright 
wood screws, 80-5 per cent; round 
head blued, 75 per cent; flat head 
japanned, 70 per cent: flat head 
brass, 75 per cent; round head brass, 
70 per cent. 


Tacks.—Demand for tacks remains 
only of fair volume. 


Jobber’s Salesmen Tour Wal- 
lingford Plant 


Seventeen salesmen of Charles J. 
Smith & Co., 180 Worth Street, New 
York City, were entertained Septem- 
ber 1 at the factory of the Walling- 
ford Manufacturing Co., Walling- 
ford, Vt. The salesmen toured the 
factory, attended a luncheon, dinner 
and moving picture entertainment 
ind returned to New York the same 
jay on a special sleeper. 

The arrangements for the trip 
were made by T. E. Hoffman of John 
H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers 
Street, New York City, general 
agents for the Wallingford Manufac- 
turing Co. Charles J. Smith & Co. 
is the exclusive wholesale distributor 
of the Wallingford lines in New York 
City. 

Among those who made the trip 
with the salesmen were: H. S. Gra- 
ham and T. E. Hoffman of John H. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: American cut, 8 
oz., 60c. per doz. packages; tinned 
carpet, 8 oz., 60c.; blue carpet, 8 oz., 
65c.; double point, 11 0z., 36c. 

Tin Plate.—Sales of tin plate are 
holding up very well and a nice volume 
of business is being done. Prices have 
shown no change for some time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Furnace coke, ICL, 

20 x 28, $13; roofing tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8 

lb. coating, $12.75. 

Washers.—While sales are somewhat 
better than earlier in the season, the 
total volume of business is not large. 
Prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: % inch wrought 
steel washers, $4.50 per cwt.; 1 inch 
wrought steel washers, $4.10 per cwt. 
Weatherstrip.— Aside from orders 

being received by the jobbers from 
dealers, there is no activity as yet in 
this line. Prices remain as last. 


Graham & Co.., Charles J. Smith, 
president; John Shann, vice-presi- 
dent, and William Vetter, sales 
manager, of Charles J. Smith & Co. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wood and felt 
weatherstrips, % inch and % inch, 
$1.86 per 100 feet; 1 inch, $2.60 per 
100 feet. 


Wheelbarrows.—The sales of wheel- 
barrows continue at about average vol- 
ume for this season of the year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wood stave, fully 

bolted. Wheelbarrows, $34 per doz.; 


No. 1 tubular steel barrows, $6.35 
each; No. 1 Garden, $5.60 each. 


Wire.—Demand for wire is becoming 


-more active, and because of the steel 


situation brought on by the coal strike, 
jobbers’ stocks are only fair. Prices 
show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Barbed wire, 80-rod 
spools, painted cattle, $2.95; galva- 
nized cattle, $3.54; painted hog wire, 
$3.16; galvanized hog wire, $3.58: 
smooth black annealed No. 9, $3.30 
per cwt.; smooth galvanized annealed, 
No, 9, $3.80. 


A. W. Ferguson, factory manager of 
the Wallingford Manufacturing Co., 
met the New Yorkers at the Walling- 
ford station. 





Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corpora- 
tion Acquires American Wire 
Fabrics Co. 


WoRCESTER, MAss., Sept. 1 — The 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corporation, 
Worcester and Buffalo, has acquired 
the American Wire Fabrics Co., Blue 
Island, Ill., and Mount Wolf, Pa., manu- 
facturer of wire cloth. The price paid 
is nearly $4,000,000. The purchase 
has been approved by the directors of 
the Wickwire-Spencer company and 
final action will be taken at a meeting 
of the stockholders called for Worces- 
ter, Sept. 8. The transaction will in- 
volve various changes in the capitaliza- 
tion of the Wickwire-Spencer corpora- 
tion, including $1,775,000 of ten-year 
secured convertible 74% per cent notes, 





retiring the class A common shares and 
increasing the common stock from 2510,- 
000 shares to 600,000 shares. 

The American Wire Fabrics Co. was 
organized in 1911 through the consoli- 
dation of the American Wire Cloth Co., 
Clinton, Iowa, the National Wire Cloth 
Co., Niles, Mich., the New Freedom 
Wire Cloth Co., New Freedom, Pa., 
and the Pennsylvania Wire Cloth Co., 
Mount Wolf, Pa. The products of the 
company’s plants are similar to those 
of the wire cloth company departments 
of the Wright & Clinton works of 
the Wickwire-Spencer company. The 
American Wire Fabrics Co. will retain 
its corporate identity. It is now an 
Iowa corporation and will change to 4 
Delaware charter. 


Unique Publicity Scheme 


The accompanying illustration shows 
the manner in which one hardware 
merchant has grasped an opportunity 
to bring his name continually before 
the public in such a manner that it is 
next to impossible to forget it. George 
E. Redford of Middletown, Conn., re- 
cently purchased a Ford car to aid in 
deliveries and bethought himself of 
the possibility of tying up his name with 
the car. Accordingly he had the car 
painted a vermillion hue with his name 
in gold on the sides. On the hood is the 
name “RedFord” which serves to tie up 
the name of the merchant with the make 
and color of the car. Needless to say 
the car gets attention and so does the 
Redford store. 
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Black 
Beauty 


DOUBLE ROASTER 


Sells Faster When Displayed on This 
Folding Rack 


Here is a silent salesman with a 
wallop—the big, new, bright red 
Black Beauty display rack that sells 
to you at cost to us 


$1.00 


You can use it for your other 
kitchenware. It’s worth double the 
price and more than pays for itself. 


Show your Black Beauty Roasters 
and Drip Pans on this rack. 


Write or Wire 
Your Order Today 


If your jobber can’t supply you, we will. 


EDWARD KATZINGER COMPANY 
910 W. Washington Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 











Two-Piece Double 
Roaster 

3—9 x 14x 7 

o 28 x 12x 7 


The big No. 10 Double 7 
Roaster—11 x 16 x 8—is a No. 
real leader for your kitchen- No, 
ware line. Three pieces—self 

basting top, perforated bast- 

ing rack, rotary steam vent. 

to show it is to sell it. 


No. 1—6% x9%x5% 


Black Beauty 
Drip Pans in the. 
12 fastest selling sizes. 





Washington News 


(Continued from page 78) 





been instructed not to deliver mail at 
new dwellings where boxes have not 
been provided and the first man to 
suffer was a prominent Post Office 
Department official who lost no time 
in hustling down to a local hardware 
store and providing himself with a 
proper receptacle. Here is the order 
as issued to Postmasters throughout 
the country: 

“Every effort should be made to 
induce citizens to install mail boxes 
or receptacles at their front doors so 
that city carriers will not have to 
stop and ring door bells and be other- 
wise detained in delivering the mails. 
Absence of boxes not only tends to 
inconvenience the patrons them- 
selves, but is directly responsible for 
inferior service through delaying the 
carrier in making the rounds of his 
route, 

“In the circumstances, carrier de- 
livery should not be extended to any 
new dwellings erected in your city 
not equipped with a suitable recep- 
tacle. When a patron changes his 
residence also he will be required to 
provide a receptacle at his new ad- 


dress before being accorded delivery 
service.” 


Four Months to Put ’Em In 


A drastic order has also gone forth 
giving four months’ notice to all 
citizens to provide a slot or receptacle 


for the receipt of mail. After that 
time has expired the delivery of mail 
will be stopped at the homes of de- 
linquent patrons. In discussing this 
order, Assistant Postmaster General 
Bartlett says: 

“It is now timely to put an end to 
needless delays of letter carriers 
caused by the necessity of stopping, 
ringing the door bells, and waiting 
for dwellers to respond to get their 
mails. The American public has 
shown a great interest in facilitating 
the postal service. Seventy per cent 
of the home-dwellers have heartily 
co-operated in the recent campaign of 
the Post Office Department to provide 
door-slots and receptables to hasten 
the delivery of the mails by letter 
carriers. The other thirty per cent 
have failed to respond either through 
negligence or indifference. 


“While it is not the desire of the 


Department to deprive any citizen of 
mail delivery the present action 
seems so reasonable and the compli- 
ance with its terms so inexpensive 
that it has been decided to make it 
sweeping in character, Postmasters 
have been instructed, therefore, to 
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give all patrons in their community 
four months’ notice after which de- 
livery of mails will be discontinued 
at residences where no door-slots or 
mail receptacles have been provided.” 

This order applies only to dwell- 
ings, not to business houses, hotels 
and apartment houses, the latter be- 
ing covered by other regulations. 


Concerning Parcel Post Packages 


If you send a parcel post package 
and want it back promptly in case it 
cannot be delivered, you should place 
on the package a pledge to pay return 
postage, such as “Return Postage 
Guarantee.” It will then be returned 
and the postage collected on delivery, 
says Assistant Postmaster General 
Glover. 

Undeliverable packages without 
this pledge are held and the sender 
notified and in such cases the return 
postage must be sent to the office 
where the packages are held. This 
causes delay and unnecessary corre- 
spondence expense both to the sender 
and the postal service. 

In connection with a notice issued 
for the purpose of expediting the 
disposition of thousands of parcel 
post packages that postmasters 
everywhere in the country are now 
compelled to hold indefinitely, Mr. 
Glover says: 


To Expedite Returns 


“The postal laws permit the return 
without prepayment of the return 
postage of undelivered parcels bear- 
ing the pledge of the sender that 
postage for return will be paid, such 
postage being collected on delivery. 
The purpose of this provision is to 
save trouble and expense to, the send- 
er and eliminate the necessity on the 
part of the postmasters of furnishing 
notices with respect to such mail and 
to enable them to expedite disposition 
thereof to the mutual advantage of 
both the postal service and the 
senders. 

“It is desirable that, when prac- 
ticable, senders place upon their par- 
cels specific instructions as to their 
disposition, if undelivered as origin- 
ally addressed, such instructions to 
be coupled with a suitable pledge to 
pay the forwarding or return post- 
age, or both, as the case may be. 

“However, when the arrangements 
under which parcels are mailed are 
such as to make it desirable for the 
shipper to be notified concerning un- 
deliverable parcels, this is done, but 
where notices are so furnished, the 
necessary return postage must then 
first be supplied before the parcels 
can be returned to the sender, the 
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postage collect-on-delivery privilege 
not applying in such cases.” 


To Help the Mail Order Houses 


Retail hardware men will read 
with mixed feelings a bulletin just 
issued by the Post Office Department 
describing some of the details of the 
$6,000,000 postal terminal now going 
up on Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill, 
The Windy City mail order men, how- 
ever, will chortle with glee. 

The mail terminal, which is six 
stories high and contains 10,208,000 
cu. ft. of space, is expected to be 
ready for occupancy early this win- 
ter. “Four floors will be devoted 
largely to serving the Chicago mail 
order houses and, for the purpose of 
parcel post distribution and separa 
tion, four miles of belt conveyors are 
being installed,” says the Depart- 
ment’s publicity man. 


Mail Robbery Subsiding 


The epidemic of mail robberies 
which swept through the country 
during the first months of the present 
administration and which resulted in 
many drastic steps including the as- 
signment of marines to all mail 
trains and to the larger post offices, 
has virtually subsided. 

The marines have been withdrawn 
for many months after the purpose 
for which they had been called out 
had been accomplished. The train- 
ing of postal clerks in the use of fire- 
arms and their possession of thou- 
sands of revolvers and sawed-off 
shot guns, however, is still a potent 
deterrent to those on mail robbery 
bent. 

A new evidence of the abatement 
of mail hold-ups was seen at the Post 
Office Department to-day when the 
$5,000 reward offered by former 
Postmaster General Hays for infor- 
mation leading to the arrest and con- 
viction of mail bandits, as a part of 
his emergency campaign to cope with 
the epidemic, was reduced to $2,000. 


Order Applies to New Cases 


The new reward notice is effective 
from July 1, 1922, and applies to all 
convictions after that date. Convic- 
tions made before July 1 will be 
judged on the former award basis. 

The $2,000 reward, of course, is 
the maximum and it is only in im- 
portant cases where the bandit is 
successful and, in carrying out the 
robbery, kills or wounds a postal em- 
ployee or places his life in danger 
that the maximum is paid. 

In cases of conviction of persons 
breaking into a postoffice and com- 
mitting a robbery or attempting t0 
commit one, a maximum of $200 and 
a minimum of $50 will be paid for . 


Reading matter continued on page 104 
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To the Trade: a, 


An extra sweeper free with an order for a dozen or more, 
in consideration of nominal advertising cooperation, is 
our Fall-Xmas proposition again this year. 


That business generally will be good this fall, seems to 
be the consensus of opinion. Surely the evidence points 
that way, with an excellent U. S. Government crop fore— 
cast, a great improvement in industrial employment, gen— 
eral firmness and in fact an upward tendency of labor and 
commodity prices, as well as other factors that indicate 
the way the wind is blowing. 








For ourselves, we can report the largest spring business 
in our history and this notwithstanding the curtailment 
of foreign trade. Following a very large business last 
fall, this is proof enough that the need and demand for 
carpet sweepers is unabated. The home building movement 
now under great headway and gaining momentum, creates a 
need for new rugs and carpets—and the proper attention 
to new as well as old rugs requires the use of sweepers 
for their daily care. 








Last fall and particularly this spring found us unable 
to make goods fast enough to promptly meet the demand, 
even after increasing the output as much as was justified | 
with due regard to the quality desired; so in anticipa-— 
tion of equally as good, if not more business this 
fall, we urge you to take advantage of this offer right 
away. ° 


Let us mail you a copy of our Fall-—Xmas Offer announce-— 
ment containing full details. 


Yours truly, 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


FMD / AD GA 

















PRESIDENT 





P. S.—If you have not already ordered your toy sweepers 
why not have them come with this Special Offer dozen of 
carpet sweepers. 
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information leading to the robber’s 
apprehension. Where a safe in the 
postoffice is broken open, however, 
the maximum of $200 is paid. 

The Postoffice Department, of 
course, reserves the right to refuse 
payment of claim for reward when 
in its opinion, there has been col- 
lusion, or when improper methods 
have been used in effecting an arrest 
or securing a conviction. 


Adverse Effect of Child Labor 


The Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor, as the result of 
a series of studies, has reached the 
conclusion that both child and com- 
munity are losers by a policy which 
allows children under the age of six- 
teen years to be gainfully employed. 
They have not received an education 
of the sort to make them adaptable 
to changing industrial conditions or 
to give them an understanding of the 
duties of citizenship. They are “sub- 
jected also to positive damage,” the 
conclusions state, “from irregular 
habits of work, from labor unadapted 
to their needs and capacities, and 
from unsuitable associations and en- 
vironments.” 

Advancement in school work seems 
to have exercised a favorable influ- 
ence over even the children’s first 
earnings in regular positions, and 
the advantage of those who had com- 
pleted normal or higher than nor- 
mal grades for their ages was still 
more definite in regard to wage in- 
creases, steadiness of employment 
and earnings over an extended pe- 
riod of time. The study dealt with 
conditions which attended the en- 
trance into working life of all chil- 
dren in Boston, Cambridge, Somer- 
ville and Chelsea, Mass., who passed 
their fourteenth birthday in a given 
year and who entered employment 
within two years thereafter —a to- 
tal of 5692, or approximately one- 
third of the children of their ages 
in those cities. 


Education an Industrial Asset 


Information concerning  subse- 
quent working histories was secured 
for a number of those children about 
three years later, and the advantage 
of those who had completed higher 
grades in school appeared at this 
time to have grown more pro- 
nounced, and suggests, the report 
says, “that even the small amount 
of education which the eighth-grade 
graduate could boast over the sixth- 
grade graduate was a real industrial 
asset.” 

The children interviewed who had 
started work at least a year before 
the interview took place had been 
employed 14.4 per cent of the time 
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since they had started work, and 
many of them had spent long periods 
out of school before entering employ- 
ment. Of 823 children interviewed 
33 per cent had held new positions 
on an average once every three to six 
months, and another 8 per cent still 
more frequently. 

The average monthly earnings of 
the children who had worked for a 
period of a year or more preceding 
the time of the interview were only 
$16.68, though workers steadily em- 
ployed and not subject to “lay-offs,” 
as were those taken on for depart- 
ment store sales and for seasonal 
work in needle trades, attained a 
monthly average not quite $3 higher 
than this amount. 


Occupations Are Restricted 


The occupations in which children 
between fourteen and sixteen years 
of age can be employed are restricted 
by their lack of physical strength and 
lack of education, and to a certain 
extent by law. Most of the positions 
held by the children studied involved 
simple mechanical tasks or running 
errands or carrying articles, and in 
the vast majority of cases, the re- 
port states, were not of such a char- 
acter as to offer a future in them- 
selves or a training for any occupa- 
tion by which the child could hope to 
earn a living as an adult. 

It is expected that at the com- 
ing short session of Congress next 
winter a very serious effort will be 
made to enact another anti-child la- 
bor law on lines that will not render 
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it subject to attack on the ground of 
unconstitutionality. This will be the 
fourth attempt Congress has made 
within a few years and the outcome 
will be awaited with much interest, 


Foreign Trade in July 


Exports of commodities for July 
totaled $305,000,000, against $334,- 
683,729 for June of this year, $325,- 
181,138 for July of last year, and 
$160,990,778 for July, 1913, indicat- 
ing a decrease for July of this year 
against a majority of the previous 
months of this and last year, but still 
almost double export shipments dur- 
ing July of the normal year 1913, the 
difference in value more than cover- 
ing the increase due to higher price 
levels. 

Imports for July were lower than 
for June, May and March, but above 
January, February and April. They 
register considerable gain over July, 
1921, and July, 1913. July, 1922, 
imports totaled $251,000,000, against 
$260,460,898 for June; $178,159,- 
154 for July, 1921, and $139,061,770 
for July, 1913. 

The favorable trade balance, or 
the excess of exports for July, 1922, 
compared with July, 1921, indicates 
a decided reduction, viz.: $54,000,- 
000 against $147,021,984. In the 
opinion of officials of the Department 
of Commerce this is a healthy sign, 
pointing to a gradual return to more 
norma! relations between our exports 
and imports, which is bound to have 
a beneficial effect on the international 
exchange situation. 





A Window That Attracts At- 


tention 


If a merchant wants to get people in 
the habit of looking into his windows, 
here is a plan that has not only in- 
creased the number of people who stop 
and look at windows, but has resulted 
in some very fine sales. 

The entire window glass is pasted 
up with paper with the exception of 
three or more circular holes about the 
level of the eyes. Arrows point to 
these holes, and a sign reading, “Worth 
Looking Into” draws the people to 
look through them. 

A fine arrangement of merchandise 
that is being offered at a good price 
will greet the eye. The prices are dis- 
played so they appeal to the economic 
sense of the looker. Sales are bound 
to result. They can’t help it. 

Curiosity is an attribute of human 
nature that manifests itself in various 
ways in different people. It does not 
make much difference as to the nation- 
ality or creed. Curiosity can be ob- 
served in everybody. The meek man 
may be so curious that he is afraid he 


will miss something, and likewise the 
haughty man may be just as curious 
as anybody else. 

A window of this kind will arouse 
the curiosity of your community; and 
if it leads to a display of really worth 
while merchandise at good common- 
sense prices it will result in satisfac- 
tory sales and start a line of thought 
toward your store and your business 
that many other agencies would not 
accomplish. 


Chinese Bristles 

Do you know that between one 
and two million pounds of Chi- 
nese bristles are shipped annually 
from Tientsin to all parts of the 
world. Nearly 90 per cent of 
the paint brushes used in the 
United States are supplied with 
Chinese bristles. 


Ellis R. Northrop has been 4P 
pointed sales manager of the Dayton 
Automotive Wheel Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Reading matter continued on page 106 
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Announcing 


MAGNOLIA SOLDERS 


and why it would pay you better to handle this quality product 


than to sell “just solder” 


ARS of solder look about alike regardless of what 

they contain. You can no more tell the difference 

from the outside than you can tell about the inside of 
an egg by looking at the shell. 


Thousands of dollars have been spent and 37 years 


Magnolia Solders contain only metals of high qual- 
ity. Every manufacturing step is supervised by men 
whose ability and business ideals are above question, 
and unless our final tests prove the product right in 
every respect, it never leaves our plant. 


That Magnolia Solders are really superior is indi- 
cated by our name imprinted on every bar. Very few 
actual manufacturers of solder have ever been known 
to guarantee the quality of their product in this way. 

Isn’t it logical that a fully guaranteed product is 
safer, more dependable than any “or- 
phan” solder, promiscuously com- 
pounded by less experienced men and 
from odd lots of metal that vary in 
different batches from soft to hard, 
and may be loaded down with impur- 
ities that are worse than useless? 

Now as to price—an accurate cost 
system enables us to quote the lowest 
figures consistent with self-preserva- 
tion and the honest materials and 
workmanship necessary to maintain 
the Magnolia reputation. 

Dealers who appreciate good goods, fair 
dealing and liberal co-operation can profit- 


ably make Magnolia Solders and Anti- 
friction Metals*one of their leading lines. 


of smelting, refining and compounding experience have 
been concentrated on adapting Magnolia Metals to 
their various uses—and like Magnolia Anti-friction 
Metal, Magnolia Solders are made as good as we 
would demand if buying for our own use. 


MAGNOLIA SOLDERS 


are made in four grades 


Each is developed to meet certain requirements and uniformly maintained at the 
specific standard for best performance. In other words, on repeat orders, the new 
lot will be exactly like the last and can be depended upon to melt at a low point, flow 
and fuse smoothly and make neat, strong joints. 


“Magnolia Warranted 50-50 Solder.” Guaranteed to contain equal 
parts of tin and lead, very pure and excellent for all-around use. Makes 
joints that are strong under tension and compression. 


Es MAGREIA. STHIGHEY AOD Tem 


Write for our literature. 


“Magnolia Strictly Solder”’ 


“Magnolia Commercial Solder” 


All Magnolia Solders are 
packed in 100-lb. and 250-Ib. 
boxes. Special compositions 
and sizes of packages can be 
furnished to order. 


MAGNOLIA METAL CO. 


113 Bank St., New York 


Smelters: Bayway, N. J. 


“Magnolia Wiping Solder” San Francisco: Pacific Bldg. | Montreal: 37 Shannon St. 


(SAAR TCE REMMI AA BINS ILS IN RR 


Chicago: Fisher Bldg. 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 
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Hubbard’s Town and Country 
Coasters 
Made by the Puffer-Hubbard Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





With gears of open hearth steel, this 
coaster wagon is capable of withstanding 
hard usage. The steel wheels are of a 
new design with hubs of pressed steel and 
T-shaped rims. The spokes are attached 
to the inner leg of the ‘T’’ and connect 
with the hub in tangent lines, under high 
pressure. The box is of hardwood with 
removable top. All the metal parts of the 
chassis are in baked enamel and finished 
in gray. The bearing is of polished steel, 
both in the hub and axle. Where desired 
clincher fabric rubber tires are furnished. 


Stewart Auto Air Washer 
Made by the Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
Corp., Chicago, Il. 








Designed .to eliminate wear of pistons, 
rings and cylinder bores through dust and 
other foreign matter drawn in with the air 
supply, this air washer is adaptable to 
passenger and other cars. Practically com- 
plete removal of the dust, which comprises 
more than half of the carbon deposit 
found in the combustion spaces, is accom- 
plished by causing the air passing through 
10 become thoroughly saturated from a fine 
spray of water. 


Elgin Five-Purpose Tire Valve 
Tool 


Made by the Elgin Auto Tool Co., Inc., 
112 Division Street, Elgin, Ill. 


TAP FOR BE REMOVES 
RE- THREADING | VALVE Cone, 

INSIDE OF . A 
VALVE.STEM JX] ARE BROKEN 





REMOVES WIRE AND SPRING 
AFTER CORE NUT IS TAKEN OUT 


Designed for removing valve cores, this 
useful device should prove a popular auto- 
mobile accessory. The core is removed 
with the slotted end of the wrench, and a 
tapered screw is provided for extracting 
cores from which the tangs have been 
broken. When the little valve spring and 
wire become stuck they may be easily re- 
moved by the pulling clamp which is a 
feature of the tool. 


Snap-On Wrench Display Board 


Made by the Motor Tool Specialty Co., 
10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 





|| pnap-on 


othe 

















With each initial order for Snap-On 
Interchangeable Socket Wrenches a dis- 
play board is furnished for use in display- 
ing these tools. In offering this line to 
merchants, the manufacturers emphasize 
the interchangeable socket feature which 
is claimed to enable merchants to carry 
in a small space a complete supply of 
wrenches for the automobile and mechanic 
trade Any socket will fix any of six 
styles of handles while a universal or 
ratchet can be attached in between. The 
same is also true of the extension bars, 


Simplex Electric Range 


Made by the Simplex Electric Heating Co., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 






Small in size, this new model kitchenette 
range has nevertheless ample cooking ca- 
pacity for four or five people, Four one- 
pound loaves of bread, for example, or two 
ten-inch pies may be cooked at one time. 
One of the outstanding features of this 
stove is the tilting bottom unit, which 
makes it easy to clean. The upper heat- 
ing arrangements contain the Simplex 
“Two in One’? Economy Broiler in connec- 
tion with which the heat may be regu- 
lated to high, medium and low. By means 
of a sliding removable cover all wiring 
and fuses are made instantly accessible. 
The model illustrated igs known as Model 
No. 26. 


Luther Electric Bench Grinder 


Made by the Luther Grinder Mfg. Co., 285 
South Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The motor used in connection with this 
grinder is made specially by the Emerson 
Electric Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. It is of the 
clutchless, ventilated protective type with 
split phase windings that cut off at full 
speed. It has no brushes or commutators 
to give trouble. Bronze bearings are used, 
and lubrication secured from wick-filled oil 
wells. The motor is equipped with one 
5 x 1 x 1 Dimo-Grit wheel and one 5 x 1x1 
polishing wheel. The motor is % hp. single 
phase, 110 volts, 60 cycles, 1750 r.p.m. 


Reading matter continued on page 108 
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Barn 


Door 
Hangers 


Used on this model barn 


Just out of Aurora, Illinois, is Mooseheart, the famous industrial 
school home of the Loyal Order of Moose. Here the orphaned chil- 


dren of former members of the order are prepared to become either 
artisans or farmers. 


At Mooseheart they believe in efficiency. That is undoubtedly the 
reason for the selection of Richards-Wilcox barn door hangers, on 
which are hung the doors of the model dairy barn pictured above. It 
is a significant fact that R-W hangers are to be found on model 
barns from Maine to California. 


The entire farm world is familiar with the superiority of R-W 
hangers. Farmers everywhere know that barn doors so hung are easy 


to operate, never get out of order and always remain weather-tight. 


You will find it very profitable to sell these 
favorably-known hangers. Because of the 
lasting satisfaction which they give, every sale 


you make soon leads to another. Write today 
for a copy of our barn door hanger catalog. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfs. (0. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 
Minneapolis Chicago New York Cleveland Los Angeles 
Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Indianapolis SanFrancisco 
RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO. Lf 
Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal 









**Slidetite’’ ey ‘* Slidetite’’ 
Manufactured by Richards-Wilcozx, & ’ oe ™ Is the most widely imitated garage 
is the original sliding-folding ga- a) : C door hardware. Imitation is the 
rage door hardware. GO ©“) sincerest form of flattery. 
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Burpee Can Sealer 


Made by the Fidelity Can Co., 600-610 S. 
Caroline St., Baltimore, Md. 





This sealer, which seals, opens, re-flanges 
and re-seals, is intended for use in con- 
nection with the company’s Sanitary Tin 
Cans. The can with cover in place is 
clamped in sealer and a hermetical seal 
effected with two operations. The device 
is very simple in construction and speedy 
in operation. 


Little Giant Wrench 


Made by the Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., 
Greenfield, Mass. 





This tool is made in three parts, a handle 
and jaw in one piece, a movable jaw and 
a hardened steel nut. The ‘end opening”’ 
feature makes it specially valuable in con- 
fined spaces, There are no pins, rivets, 
etc. Another feature is the two sets of 
teeth on the main jaw. The “Little 
Giant” will be made in 8, 10, 14, 18 and 24 
in. sizes, of which the three smaller sizes 
are already on the market. In tests the 
14-in. size has withstood stresses in excess 
of 4700 pounds. 


Amperite Automatic Filament 
Current Adjuster 


Made by The Radiall Co., 99 Warren Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





Automatic in action, this device will pre- 
serve the temperature of the tungsten fila- 
ment in radio vacuum tubes within the 
correct range, thus eliminating the possi- 
bility of over or underheating. The tem- 
perature observed in ordinary incandescent 
vacuum lamps is approximately 2200 deg. 
AA The more common receiving tubes 
require approximately 1 ampere current to 
keep the filament at this temperature. A 
slight increase in current results in a large 
increase in temperature. The excessive 
heat causes the filament to vaporize, and 
the life of the tube is greatly decreased 
It not infrequently burns out. On the 
other hand, burning the tube below the 
proper temperature crystallizes the fila- 
ment and causes it to break upon any 
slight vibration. The Amperite is designed 
to keep the filament at an even tempera- 
ture and is claimed to decrease the oper- 
ating costs and insure more continuous 
operation of radio receiving sets. 


— 
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Pistol Grip Hack Saw Frame 


Made by the Burroughs Hardware Mfg. Co., 
53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 














Made from selected materials, this sturdy 
pistol grip hack saw frame is designed to 
retail at $1. It is claimed by its manufac- 
turers that the low price of this tool has 
not resulted in cheapening the materials 
used in it, and was only made possible 
through the arrangements made for manu- 
facturing it in large quantities, including 
the installation of special machinery. The 
handle is of a durable quality of wood, 
ebony finished and securely attached to the 
frame by means of cement and screw. A 
valuable feature claimed for this construc- 
tion is the ability of wood to withstand 
hard usage. If broken, however, a new 
handle may be secured from the manufac- 
turer, thus obviating the necessity of using 
tape to cover the cutting surfaces that re- 
sult from a broken handle of hard rubber 
or composition. This handle is shaped to 
conform to the hand, thus affording an easy 
and secure grip. The tool, which is easy 
of control and well balanced, may be ad- 
justed for blades varying in length from 
8 to 12 in. In the construction of the frame 
its manufacturers have been at consider- 
able pains to secure exact alignment in 
order to obtain clean, straight cuts. 


Peerless Clothes Line Pulley Set 





Made by Ritch & Pidge Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Fultonville, N. Y. 





ISquipped with large pulleys, this set runs 
very easily and its action is in no way im- 
peded by heavy loads. The pulleys, which 
have rust-proof bronze bearings, are 6 in. 
in diameter and have deep grooyes which 
keep the line from being pinched or cut. 
Should a line break, the groove is suffi- 
ciently large to receive a spliced or knotted 
line without difficulty. The guard and loop 
by which the pulleys are hung are made of 
wrought iron and will not break from sud- 
den strain or cold. The set is equipped with 
a Peerless clothes line adjuster. 


Truscon Steel Basement Window 
Made by the Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio 





This product is claimed to admit from 
fifty to eighty per cent more light than 
in the case of the ordinary wooden sash. 
The continuous double overlapping weath- 
ering used in connecticn with this pro- 
duct is said by its manufacturers to be 
an exclusive feature. Constructed entirely 
of steel, this window is proof against wet. 
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Wicaco Twin Cut Piston Ring 


Made by the Wicaco Screw & Machine 
Works, Inc., Stenton Avenue and Louden 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





What are known as wandering oil grooves 
are the salient features of these piston 
rings. They are made from individual 
castings of close-grained, gray iron and are 
concentric in construction. The package 
in which these rings are shipped to mer- 
chants contains six rings, the receptacle 
being telescopic in construction and at- 
tractively labeled. This method of pack- 
ing is claimed to eliminate the Possi- 
bility of broken stock. The rings are made 
-n all popular sizes and oversizes with 
prices ranging from 50 cents to $1.50 retail, 





Mil-Bar Aluminum Rolling Pin 
Made bythe Mil-Bar Co., Canton, Ohio. 














A number of distinctive features are 
claimed for this kitchen utensil, not the 
least important of which is its practical 
indestructibility. The pin is also very sani- 
tary and very easy to clean and is claimed 
to remain cool while rolling. It will not 
absorb odors or flavors and dough will not 
cling to it, 


Unbreakable Wood Poker Chips 


Made by the Kirby-Cogeshall Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








Made from selected hard maple, these 
chips are pleasingly enameled in red, white 
and blue. They are guaranteed by the 
manufacturer not to break nor split. The 
edges are round and will not color or 
roughen even after prolonged use. The 
enamel used on these chips has been care- 
fully selected for its durability and long 
wearing qualities and it will not chip or 
roughen. The chips are supplied in at- 
tractively wrapped boxes containing an 
assortment of 100 chips in each box. 


Easy Reading Thermometer 


Made by the Wilder-Pike Thermometer 
Co., Troy, N. Y. 

This thermometer has an enamel! scale 
with a magnifying spirit tube which makes 
reading easily possible at a considerable 
distance. It is made in an assortment of 
wood backs with either an 8-in, or a 10-in- 
scale, 
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Important Removal Notice 





Wickwire Spencer Steel Corporation 


General Administrative and Sales Offices 
Liggett Building, 42nd St. and Madison Ave. 
New York City 


On September Ist, the following changes will 
be made in the Offices of this Company: 


The General Administrative and Sales 
Offices now located in Worcester, Mass., will 
remove to the Liggett Building, 42nd Street and 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


The New York Office, now located in the 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, will be com- 
bined with the General Offices in the Liggett 
Building. 

The Philadelphia Warehouse, now located 
at 237 North Sixth Street, will not be affected 
by this change, and will be maintained as 
formerly to serve the Philadelphia territory, but 
the Philadelphia Sales Office will be consol- 
idated with the General Offices in the Liggett — 
Building, New York City. 


The Boston Office will be closed, but in order 
that service to our many friends adjacent to our 
New England Mills, located in Worcester, 
Spencer, Palmer and Clinton, may not be 
interrupted, a Divisional Sales Office will be 
established at 69 Hammond Street, Worcester, 
Mass. 
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Death of Leon C. Carter 


Leon C. Carter, one of the best known 
men in the New England hardware 
trade, and who for some years had en- 
joyed the reputation of dean of the 
trade, died at his home in Newtonville, 
Mass., August 25, after an illness of 
several months, at the age of seventy- 
four. Mr. Carter was identified with 


+} the hardware business for a period of 


sixty-one years, entering the employ of 
the Dana Hardware Co., Boston, at the 
age of thirteen. With this concern he 
rose to the office of treasurer and oc- 
cupied that position until the company 
was liquidated. He then became con- 
nected with the Bigelow & Dowse Co., 
Boston, and remained active there until 


. failing health caused his relinquishing 


of duties. Mr. Carter was long identi- 
fied with the New England Iron and 
Hardware Association and was chair- 
man of the shelf hardware committee 
for many years. He enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of occupying the same house 
in Newtonville for fifty-three years. 
Funeral services were held August 28 
at his home and were largely attended 
by representatives of the Boston hard- 
ware trade. Burial was in the Newton 


Cemetery. 


E. W. Smith Sales Manager for 
Carpenter-Morton Co. 


Eben W. Smith, purchasing agent 
Carpenter-Morton Co., Boston, paints, 
has been appointed sales manager with 
headquarters at 77 Sudbury Street, 
that city. His association with the Car- 
penter-Morton Co. extends over a pe- 
riod of eleven years. 


Knight & Wall Co.’s Catalog 
Ready 


The new general catalog recently is- 
sued by Knight & Wall Co., Tampa, 
Fla., contains more than 3700 pages. 
It was compiled, printed and bound in a 
plant recently installed by the company 
for this and general advertising pur- 
poses. It is known as Catalog No. 1 
and is made on the loose leaf principle, 
in order that it may be easily brought 
to date whenever any change is made 
in the company’s lines. 

One of the most striking features of 
the new catalog is the diversity of the 
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lines represented therein, and its edi- 
tors have gone to considerable pains 
in grouping and indexing the company’s 
complete stock of tools, hardware, 
paints, varnishes and builders’ mate- 
rials, miscellaneous wares and utilities 
for home and hotel, sporting goods, 
mill and mine supplies, automobile ac- 
cessories, etc. 

Variety and interest is given the 
book by the occasional introduction of 
color plates, the company’s own brand 
“Seminole” occupying a _ prominent 
place. The new catalog, which is copy- 
righted, was compiled by R. C. Scott 
and J. G. Anderson. 


C. H. Darling Co. Opens Sports 
Department 


C. H. Darling Co., Woonsocket, R. I., 
announces that it has recently added a 
sporting goods department and has en- 
gaged Gordon K. Alling, of Seymour, 
Conn., to take charge of this and the 
paint department. 





Booklet on Brass, Bronze and 
Metal Work 


The Newman Manufacturing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, architectural and or- 
namental metal workers, has just pub- 
lished a booklet which they say has al- 
ready been distributed to 11,000 deal- 
ers. It illustrates the firm’s line of 
brass, bronze and plated steel hard- 
ware, both standard and spécial, in- 
cluding kick plates, push and pull 
plates, door pulls, door bars, threshold 
and stair nosings. 


Chalmers M. King, one of the best 
known hardware men in Ohio, died 
Aug. 10 at his home in St. Clairsville, 
Ohio. He had been connected with the 
McKinney Mfg. Co. for many years 
and, in the interest of his company, 
traveled from coast to coast. He was 
a familiar figure at hardware conven- 
tions, a lifelong Democrat and was for 
many years active in politics. 


Executive offices of the Manhattan 
Electrical Supply Co., Inc., New 
York, are now located at 125 Church 
Street. J. J. Raftery has been ap- 
pointed manager of the New York 
branch. He was formerly with the 
Western Electric and recently on the 
staff of the Curtis Publishing Co. 
In the New York territory Howard 
N. Croop is sales manager and C. H. 
Boehler is city sales manager. 


Holley-Mason Hardware Co. 


Continues Despite Fire 


Damage to the amount of $110,000 
was done to the stock of the Holley- 
Mason Hardware Co., Spokane, Wash., 
in the fire which started on the sixth 
floor of its store building at 8.30 p. m, 
July 21. Most of the stock on this floor 
was burned and the stock on the floors 
beneath was damaged somewhat. The 
building is a reinforced concrete struc- 
ture, but owing to the intense heat 
some of the roof slabs were cracked 
and floors and walls stained by smoke 
and water. Although no insurance ad- 
justment has yet been made on the 
building itself, the loss is estimated at 
about $25,000. The company opened 
for business immediately after the fire 
and has been able to continue without 
interruption since. 


Pike Mfg. Co.’s Catalog Now 
Ready 


The Pike Mfg. Co., Pike, N. H., has 
just issued a catalog descriptive of the 
numerous items which make up its line 
of sharpening stones and kindred arti- 
cles. Brief but comprehensive de- 
scriptions are given of each separate 
item. The book, which contains eighty 
pages, is printed on a very good quality 
of paper and is attractively illustrated. 
The new catalog is known as No. 12 
and its issuance cancels all previous is- 
sues. 


Donahue Co. Changes Name 


The corporate name of the Robert 
Donahue Iron & Hardware Co., Bur- 
lington, Iowa, has been changed to the 
more convenient form of Robert Dona- 
hue Co. There is no change in the 
personnel of the ownership, officers oF 
in the business policies of the com- 
pany. 


John H. Graham & Co., 113 Cham- 
bers Street, New York City, are now 
sales agents for the Miller Tool & 
Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
manufacturer of a complete line of 
spring and revolving punches, wing 
dividers, and “Star” can openers. 


Howard C. Noble, president North & 
Judd Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn, 
hardware, died August 24 at the Hart- 
ford Hospital, Hartford, Conn., in his 
seventieth year. 
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NOTHER fine campaign 
this Fall — just as strong 
as it was last Spring! Pratt 

& Lambert advertising, like Pratt 
& Lambert products, constantly 
sets the pace for quality business 
wherever any surface-saving ma- 
terial issold. If you would give 
the highest kind of surface-saving 
service — and cash in on this 
unusual advertising campaign in 
the Saturday Evening Post, 
Good Housekeeping, American, 
House Beautiful and MacLean’s 
(Canada) — write for the intro- 
ductory proposition on Pratt & 
Lambert Varnish Products. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 114 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
In Canada: 20 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 
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ae 2 4 — 
Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 
DARDANELLE, ARK. — George N. crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy ranges and washing machines. 


Goodier, doing business as the Dar- 
danelle Feed & Grain Co., has re- 
modeled his store building, and added 
a complete stock of hardware, builders’ 
supply material, queensware, furniture, 
etc. Catalogs requested. 

Santa Monica, CaL.—The Central 
Hardware Co. has commenced business 
at 407 Santa Monica Boulevard, dealing 
in the following, on which catalogs are 
requested: Barn equipment, bathroom 
fixtures, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
electrical household specialties, elec- 
trical supplies and equipment, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, garage hardwar 
guns and ammunition, hammocks an 
tents, kitchen housefurnishings, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, prepared roofing, refriger- 
ators, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, washing machines and 
wheel toys. 

Byron, Ga.—The Byron Hardware 
Co., owner of a hardware business 
here, requests catalogs on builders’ 
hardware, crockery and glassware, 
farm implements, flashlights, fishing 
tackle, garage hardware, gasoline, guns 
and ammunition, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, mechanics 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
shelf hardware, sporting goods, stoves 
and ranges, toys, games and wheel toys. 

CREAL SpRINGS, Itu.—The J. B. 
Morray Hardware Co. stock has been 
damaged by fire. Catalogs requested 
on a genera! line of hardware and farm 
implements. 

EMMETSBURG, IowA.—Ryan & Sever- 
son are the new owners of the P. J. 
Zarnhardt stock. 

GRAND River, Iowa.—E. C. Lamoree 
has succeeded to the business of J. L. 
Latta. 

GRUNDY CENTER, Iowa.—Mr. Smith 
has retired from the firm of Smith & 
Cohrt, owing to ill health. The concern 
will hereafter be known as Cohrt & 
Diehl, and catalogs are requested on 
the following lines: Automobile tires, 
barn equipment, bathroom fixtures, 
bicycles, builders’ hardware, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, dynamite, electrical household 
specialties, electrical supplies and 
equipment, flashlights, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, garage hardware, guns and 
ammunition, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, incubators, insecticides, 
kitchen housefurnishings, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
pumps, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, sporting goods, stoves 
and ranges, tin shop and washing ma- 
chines. 

Iowa City, Iowa.—The Welcher 
Hardware will, about Oct. 1, move to 
a new location at 112 East Coliage 
Street. 

Utysses, Kan.—The A. W. Henley 
Lumber Co. requests catalogs on barn 


equipment, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, churns, cream separators, 


supplies, farm implements, flashlights, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, garage hard- 
ware, gasoline engines, guns and 
ammunition, hammocks and_ tents, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, in- 
cubators, insecticides, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum and 
oil cloth, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges, toys and games, washing ma- 
chines and wheel toys. 


GUTHRIE, MINN.—The Wenck Hard- 
ware Co. requests catalogs on the fol- 
lowing items: Automobile accessories, 
automobile tires, barn equipment, bath- 
room fixtures, belting and packing, 
bicycles, builders’ hardware, Caliding 
paper, churns, cream separators, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, dynamite, farm 
implements, flashlights, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, garage hardware, gasoline, 
gasoline engines, guns and ammunition, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, incubators, insecticides, kitchen 
cabinets, linoleum and oilcloth, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing de- 
partment, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, stoves and ranges, tin 
shop, toys and games, washing ma- 
chines and wheel toys, 


REVERE, MINN.—The H. N. Takle 
Hardware has opened a store here, 
carrying a stock of the following: Barn 
equipment, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, bicycles, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, churns, cream 
separators, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, elec- 
trical household specialties, electrical 
supplies and equipment, farm imple- 
ments, flashlights, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, garage hardware, gasoline, gaso- 
line engines, guns and ammunition, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ 
supplies, incubators, insecticides, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, phonographs, plumbing de- 
partment, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, stoves and ranges, tin 
shop, toys and games, washing ma- 
chines and wheel toys. 


MARCELINE, Mo. — The Pendleton 
Hardware Co. has purchased the stock 
of Henry Brown, comprising barn 
equipment, belting and _ packing, 
bicycles, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, churns, cream separators, crock- 
ery and glassware, dynamite, electrical 
household specialties, electrical supplies 
and equipment, flashlights, gasoline en- 
gines, ammunition, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, kitchen 
housefurnishings, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, shelf hardware, stoves, 


Cata- 
logs requested on a general line of 
hardware. 

FARWELL, NeB.—The Farwell Hard- 
ware, purchaser of a hardware busgi- 
ness here, requests catalogs on a gen- 
eral line of hardware, implements and 
furniture. 

NEBRASKA CITY, NeB.—The Bischof 
Hardware Co. is purchaser of the 
Andrew Hoke stock. A line of elec. 
trical and plumbing material has been 
added, on which catalogs are requested, 

MANCHESTER, N. H.—J. J. Moreau & 
Son, 1117-1127 Elm Street, wholesalers 
and retailers, will install a new store 
front and enlarge their automobile ac- 
cessories and sporting goods depart- 
ments. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. — The Liberty 
Plumbing Supply Co. has commenced 
business at 1127 Liberty Avenue, 
carrying a stock of bathroom fixtures, 
builders’ hardware, furnaces, heating 
stoves, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, plumbing depart- 
ment, prepared roofing and stoves and 
ranges. 


HENDERSON, N. C. — The Daniel 
Hardware Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital of $25,000. The concern 
deals in the following: Automobile 
tires, barn equipment, bathroom fix- 
tures, belting and packing, bicycles, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, 
churns, crockery and glassware, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, electrical house- 
hold specialties, farm implements, 
flashlights, fishing tackle, garage hard- 
ware, guns and ammunition, heating 
stoves, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
phonographs, plumbing supplies, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
stoves and ranges, tin shop and wash- 
ing machines. G. W. Dunkley and 
others are the incorporators. 


CELINA, OHIO.—E. C. and Leo Heck- 
ler of Coldwater have purchased the 
hardware business conducted for many 
years by the J. F. McGee Hardware Co. 
The new firm will be known as the 
Heckler Hardware Co. 


MIDDLETOWN, Onto. — The Dohn 
Hardware Co. has leased a building, 
corner Main and Third Streets, which 
it will shortly occupy with a complete 
stock of hardware. The new firm re- 
quests catalogs on shelf and builders’ 
hardware, mechanics’ tools, cutlery, 
kitchen housefurnishings, washing ma- 
chines, gas stoves, paints, etc. 


BrIpGEport, Pa.—Lloyd H. Daub has 
remodeled the building at 130 West 
Fourth Street and opened a store here 
with a stock of the following, on which 
catalogs are requested: Belting and 
packing, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, flashlights, garage hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, in- 
cubators, kitchen housefurnishings, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poul- 
try supplies, prepared roofing an 
washing machines. 














